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Tragic 

Tue Art Dicest this issue appears with less 
than a half of the material which it ought to 
print. The height of the'season is here, and it 
would take at least a 64-page magazine to pre- 
sent all the worth while “news and opinion” of 
art. With only 32 pages available, the editors 
can only do the best they can, and be discon- 
tented with the result. 


If the art dealers of the United States gave 
the same sort of support to Tue Art Dicestr 
that is given by the art schools and the manu- 
facturers of art supplies, the magazine would be 
big enough to function in the fullest. But, ap- 
parently, many of the leading art firms must 
have a few years more of experience with the 
publications which in return for advertising be- 
stow on them all the “publicity” they want, 
whether deserved or undeserv-d. 

Some time the art world will be so well in- 
formed on this subject that dealers will have to 
recognize that “publicity” bought with cash 
or advertising is worthless for the reason that 
the publication that traffics in it is worthless. 


Water Colors 


The Brooklyn Museum’s sixth Biennial In- 
ternational Water Color Salon, being held until 
Feb. 24, upholds that institution’s reputation 
for putting on the most varied and representa- 
tive show in this medium that the country af- 
fords, according to Helen Appleton Read of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. It was twelve years ago that 
this reputation was established, when the mu- 
seum organized the first carefully selected exhi- 
bition of water colors to be sponsored by a pub- 
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lic gallery. This year, with the possible excep- 
tion of the German group, the foreign section 
is rather feeble, in comparison with the large 
array of native talent. Altogether there are-600 
works by 200 artists. 

“The museum’s interest in the medium,” 
wrote Mrs. Read, “is based on the belief that 
water color as it is used by American painters 
is peculiarly suited to expressing the flavor and 
quality of American landscapes ‘and that, if the 
debatable American quality can be isolated, it 
is most discernible in water colors. The mu- 
seum’s sponsoring of a medium which for a 
generation had been regarded as the pleasant di- 
version of the amateur Was an important con- 
tributory cause of its renaissance. 

“The only common denominator that the 


writer can find in the exhibition is the medium. , 


There seem to be no outstanding tendencies or 
schools. The medium is used according to per- 
sonal predilections, and is a sensitive recorder 
of personal reactions to nature. As usual the ex- 
hibition brings to light new talent... . 

“Should one dare to draw deductions and 
make comparisons from such inadequate Euro- 
pean groups, the conclusion would be that water 
color, as it is used in this country by American 
painters, is a more seriously regarded medium 
and therefore a more accurate gauge of native 
quality and flavor than it can be in Europe. 
Which brings us back to the museum’s raison 
d’etre for sponsoring water color salons—exhibi- 
tions which interpret the American genius.” 


Divided Like Gaul 


So even in merit is the Fourth Annual Cali- 
fornia State-wide exhibition, being held through 
February in the Bayside Auditorium, Santa 
Cruz, under the sponsorship of the Santa Cruz 
Art League, that the jury was unable to agree 
and therefore split the first prize among three 
pictures, one modern, one academic and one im- 
pressionistic. The winners: “Hour of Silence,” 
Hanson Puthuff; “The Painted Shawl,” Nell 
Walker Warner; “Indian Village,” Jack 
Leonard. 

Although some comment was made about 
the majority of the prize winners coming from 
the Southern part of the state, the critics were 
practically unanimous in conceding this the 
finest showing yet made in Santa Cruz. Eugen 
Neuhaus of the University of California, who 
served on the jury with Alson Skinner Clark of 
Pasadena and J. F. Hopkins of Pacific Grove, 
remarked that the “prizes were awarded on 
merit, not on geographical division.” 

Other prize winners: water color first prize, 
Millard Sheets, “Arcadia Street”; second, Edith 
Maguire, “Monterey Orchard”; pastel first 
prize, Michael Baltekal-Goodman, “Spring 
Grass”; second, Ruth Alexander, “Sunset at 
Fish Harbour.” Sheets, although still in his 
early twenties, had the distinction of being 
the only California artist accepted in the last 
Carnegie International. 
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“Bistro Bruel,” by J]. Theodore Johnson. Logan Purchase Prize ($750). 


Chicago’s most important local art show, the 
35th annual exhibition by Artists of Chicago 
and Vicinity, is now being held in the galleries 
of the Art Institute. Presented is a strong 
cross-section of American art in the Middle 
West, with the American scene, so prolific in 
subject matter, being drawn on most heavily 
by the artists. That the exhibition met with 
the full approval of the critics may be taken 
from the fact that C. J. Bulliet, that most hard- 
to-please of art writers, wrote of its “decided 
feeling of vitality—of something alive,” and 
termed it a better show than the All-American 
exhibition at the institute last fall. 


The jury was composed of prominent 
museum officials: Clyde H. Burroughs, secre- 
tary of the Detroit Institute of Arts; Meyric 
Rogers, director of the City Art Museum of 





“Portrait,” by Joseph Allworthy. 
Art League Prize. 


Municipal 
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St. Louis; William H. Hekking, director of the 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, and Arnold 
Ronnebeck of the Denver Art Association. Two 
days were required to go over the entries, 
select the 274 accepted works and award the 
prizes. Evidently these men of museum ex- 
perience succeeded where so many _rtist- 
jurists have failed, in pleasing the critics and 
laymen alike. 

The prizes: Frank G. Logan medal and pur- 
chase prize ($750), J. Theodore Johnson, 
“Bistro Bruel”; Frank G. Logan prize ($500), 
Edouard Chassaing, “Black Panther”; Fine 
Arts Building purchase prize, to be presented 
to some civic organization ($500), Ruth van 
Sickle Ford, “Country Store”; Jule F. Bower 
prize ($300), Frances Foy, “Still Life With 
Dog”; William Randolph Hearst prize ($300), 
Constantine Pougialis, “Still Life”; Chicago 
Women’s Club prize ($200), Solomon D. Yo- 
man, “Self Portrait”; William and Bertha Clus- 
mann price ($200), June M. Knabel, “Hockey”; 
Joseph N. Eisendrath . prize ($200), Edwin 
Boyd Johnson, “Nude”; Harry A. Frank prize, 


“High Hopes and Rosy Prophecies” Revealed in Chicago Annual 
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“Still Life,’ Constantine Pougialis. W. R. Hearst Prize ($300). 


Flora Schofield, “The Prayer”; Clyde M. Carr 
landscape prize, Belle Goldschlager, “Wabash 
Avenue Bridge”; Chicago Women’s Aid prize 
to woman artist of “originality,” Macena Barton, 
“Marie Armengaud”; Englewood Women’s 
Club prize, John E. Phillips, “Heavy Breathing 
Industry”; Municipal Art League prize, Joseph 
Allworthy, “Portrait”; Mrs. John C. Shaffer 
sculpture prize, Margaret Gentles, “Head of 
Woman in Stone”; Robert Rice Jenkins Mem- 
morial prize, Eunice Grubb, “Penguin.” Three 
prizes are yet to be awarded. 

C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Post: “In 1927 
we set out in ‘Apples and Madonnas’ a theory 
that there were higher hopes for ‘art’ in Chicago 
than in New York—not that the New York 
craftsmen were not superior to ours—but be- 
cause they were! The New Yorkers were be- 
ginning to sell, the galleries dealing in American 
art were gathering them in, and it was already 
coming to pass that the best of the New York- 
ers were ‘hitting a stride’ that they were likely 
to continue in. 

“Out here, our painters were having no such 





“Black Panther,” by Edward Chassaing. Winner of the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Prize 
of $500. 
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luck. Marketing facilities were—and are— 
still in their infancy (we might say, even in 
the womb). Our painters were hitting no 
stride, congealing into no formulas. 

“Last autumn we had in the institute’s All- 
American show the best of the easterners 
especially invited. Their work, for the most 
part, was technically good, but there was little 
of spontaneity, little of uplift. The ‘market’ 
had got in its deadening, dulling licks. Our 
easterners had not enough of vitality to over- 
come the process. 

“In the current Chicago show at the institute 
there is a decided feeling of vitality—of some- 
thing alive. Technically the sum total of the 
show is inferior to the All-American, but there 
is no oppressive feeling of formulas. There 
seems to be a reaching out after something 
fresh, and a fair approximation toward attain- 
ment. 

“The Chicago show has its quota of ‘old 
hats’—as it should have, if for no other reason 
than to indicate the milestones that have been 
passed—but mingled with these, and quite out- 
ranking them, are the works of No-juryites and 
of newcomers unclassified. 

“There is no outstanding picture in the 
show—such as the ‘American Gothic’ of the 


All-American, but there are pictures that in- | 


vite a return visit to the institute galleries. 

“The exhibition is not without its free 
sprinkling of imitation Cézannes and Matisses 
—now and then, even a Chicago painter has 
looked upon Rousseau or Utrillo and found 
them good. 


“However, with all its faults, with all its imi- | 


tations of Frenchmen, with all its inability to 
break loose from the leading strings of the 1893 
world’s fair masters, the exhibition is full of 
high hopes and rosy prophecies.” 


Acting and Painting 


The exhibition of portraits by Wilford S. 
Conrow, secretary of the American Artists Bro- 
fessional League, at the High Museum, Atlanta, 


Ga., brought to the mind of Julia Collier Harris, | 


critic of The Constitution, that old truism about 
the art of acting: the best actor is he who en- 
tirely loses himself in the role he essays to 
create. 

“Similarly,” she writes, “the portrait painter 





who is ‘to the manner born’ and who has the | 


most to say to the spectator is he who forbids 


himself the luxury of mannerisms, and, by get- | 


ting under the skin of his sitter, faithfully brings 


out his salient ponits. The most striking feature | 


of Mr. Conrow’s work is its variety and this, of 
course, is the result of his rare ability to lose 
himself in his subject. 

“Just as a great story teller like, let us say, 
Thomas Hardy, gets at the real man or woman 
underneath layers of reserve, or pride, or com- 
monplaceness or harshness, so a born portrait 
painter, such as Wilford Conrow, finds the es- 
sential entity in the subject at first glance and 
brings it out with sincerity, tact, kindliness and 
charm.” 

The critic is the daughter-in-law and biogra- 
pher of Joel Chandler Harris, author of the 


“Uncle Remus” stories. 


Ben Foster Is Liquidated 


The last painting of a group of several hun- 


dred painted by Ben Foster, landscapist, who 


died several years ago, has just been sold. Some 
of his works, inspected soon after the artist’s 
death by the Grand Central Art Galleries, ap- 
pointed by the executors and heirs to dispose of 
them, were unfinished or not up to Foster’s 
standard, and were destroyed. The remaining 
pictures have been sold by the Grand Central 
Art Galleries for about $35,000. 








Mr. Pratt Buys a Hawthorne 





for Amherst 





“Three Women of Provincetown,” by Charles W. Hawthorne. 


When Charles W. Hawthorne died he was 
one of the most successful painters in America. 
His pictures were so much in demand that few 
of them were in dealers’ hands unsold. The 
Grand Central Art Galleries, however, had one 
of his best works, “Three Women of Province- 
town,”—typical of subject and typical of tech- 
nique. George D. Pratt has just bought it for 
Amherst University, which is establishing a 
permanent collection of American art. “Three 


Women of Provincetown” was painted about 
a year ago, and its subjects were the old “rock 
bound” Puritan type, who held the fort against 
the invasion of the Portuguese and Italians on 
the famous peninsula which was the early home 
of the Pilgrim fathers. The three old women 
are the daughters and mothers of seafaring 
men. The compressed lips and defiant eyes 
could have sprung from no other than the soil 
of New England. 





It’s All Over 


The Utica Observer in an editorial (Feb. 3) 
entitled “A Deserved Fate,” says: 

“Modernism in art has received its body 
blow in Paris, supposed center of art in the 
present age. 

“One of the largest establishments dealing 
in art in that city has not only thrown it out, 
but all modernistic hangings, furnishings, dec- 
orations of every kind have been removed and 
thrown into the junk heap. For months this 
establishment has not sold a single modernistic 
picture. Fabrics of that cult have little call 
and modernistic furniture has been removed 
from the market. 

“It has been discovered at last that there 
is really nothing in the stuff. It is a freakish 
lot of jumble which in the first place was pro- 
duced by people who couldn’t paint or design 
with accuracy and so foisted their atrocities 
on the public as something new and wonderful 
in the way of discovery. It was based on the 
claim that we do not see things as they really 
are and that this modern art with its horrible 
looking people, its distorted animals, its crazy 
landscapes and its outrageously proportioned 
buildings was the true system. 

“Tt has received its fatal stroke in the place 
where it first appeared and will soon have 
no place of representation unless it be in the 
comic strip.” 


“Zing!” And the Ray Gets You 


At the Persian Art Exhibition at London the 
especially valuable displays are being protected 
by a new device. This novel invention, the Ra- 
diovisor or “invisible ray,” sounds an alarm 
automatically when a visitor passes a certain 
line or even reaches across it. 





“Downstream” 


Aston Knight, who is perhaps the most 
realistic of living painters, is in California for 
the first time, to paint some gardens on com- 
mission. An exhibition of his Normandy 
scenes was opened on Jan. 25 at the Biltmore 
Galleries, Los Angeles, which gave the local 
art writers an opportunity to see his work. Fred 
Hogue of the Times called him the “Man With 
the High Water Boots” because F. Hopkinson 
Smith so referred to Knight in a Scribner 
article in 1907 when he visited him just after 
he had won a Salon gold medal and found him 
standing in the middle of a stream using a step 
ladder as an easel while he painted the water 
as it flowed away from him. He also says he 
is the worthy successor of his father, Ridgway 
Knight. 

“So truly does he depict flowing water,” 
wrote Hogue after seeing the Los Angeles show, 
“that I could tell almost at a glance whether 
he was painting upstream o: downstream. Most 
artists paint only upstream with the water 
flowing toward them; but Aston Knight has dis- 
covered the secret of painting downstream, with 
the water flowing away from him, out of the 
canvas.” 

Hogue tells of the purchase by Calvin 
Coolidge of one of Knight’s paintings, -and then 
he gives a slam to New England: “I can under- 
stand how President Harding fell for one of 
them; but I consider selling that canvas to 
Coolidge a greater achievement than winning 
an officership in the Legion of Honor. New 
England is a better market for beans than for 
oil paintings. It has a cultivated taste—for 
Boston cod.” 
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“Chester,” by Sargent Johnson, of Berkeley, 
Cal. 


There are janitors, waiters and sign painters 
among the 46 Negro men and women who are 
exhibiting paintings, sculptures and prints at 
the Art Center, New York, in the annual ex- 
hibition of the Harmon Foundation, which will 
last until Feb. 18. The display concludes the 
annual series sponsored by the foundation, and 
future showings will probably be put on a 
biennial or triennial basis and an effort made 
to cover the field more fully than at present. 

James Lesesne Wells, of 214 West 141st St., 
New York, who is instructor in art at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., received the 
main prize this year, consisting of a gold medal 
and a $400 honorarium. This is one of the 
awards in a series covering eight fields of Negro 
creative work. The Harmon prize is granted 
for the complete work of an individual and not 
a single piece, so the painting herewith repro- 
duced, “The Flight Into Egypt,” is not the 
prize winner, but is one of a group of four oils 
and five block prints submitted by the artist. 

Mr, Wells, though now.a resident of New 
York, is thoroughiy southern in his back- 
ground. Born in Atlanta in 1903 of a family 
that had held various offices in the reconstruc- 
tion period, he won prizes at the age of 13 
while attending the Florida Industrial and Col- 
legiate Institute. He took a B. S. degree at 
Teachers College in New York, then studied 


“The Flight Into Egypt,” James Lesesne Wells. Harmon Award. ~ 


4 Exhibit Raises Question Whether Negro Should Paint “White” 


three years at the National Academy. He is 
especially known for his block prints, many of 
which have appeared’ in magazines and books. 
Washburn Freund, commenting on him in 
International Studio, wrote: “Wells has the 
rhythmical feeling of his race that makes him 
create spontaneously in old Negro forms. His 
art, therefore, combines individual naivete 
with accumulated wisdom of an old and ripe 
tradition.” A 

Of equal interest with the Harmon award, 
was the giving of the $250 Otto Kahn prize to 
an 18-year-old high school student of Stam- 
ford, Conn., Lillian A. Dorsey, for her “Self 
Portrait.” The story sounds like fiction, but 
here it is, told for the first time. Last Summer 
Maurice Sterne, newly returned from Anticoli, 
Italy, had a Negro couple from Stamford 
working in his home. They told him of a 
Stamford high school girl of their race who 
could “make pictures.” They induced him to 
look at her work. He saw at a glance Miss 
Dorsey’s possibilities, and volunteered to give 
her a few lessons. How well she profited can 
be seen from the picture herewith reproduced. 
Yet it has no resemblance to a Maurice Sterne. 
The story does not end here. Maurice Sterne 
painted Miss Dorsey, and the picture, entitled 
“High School Girl,” won an honorable men- 
tion at the last Carnegie International. It was 
reproduced in the Mid-October issue, 1930, of 
Tue Arr Dicest. 


The Arthur B. Spingarn prize of $50 for 
black-and-white went to Robert Savons Pious 
of Chicago for his portrait of Roland Hayes, 
and the $50 photographic prize to James L. 
Allen of New York. A special portrait prize 
of $100 was awarded to Edwin Augustus Harles- 
ton of Charleston, S. C., for “The Old Servant.” 

In addition to the regular prizes, honorable 
mention was given to “Broken Toys” by Ed- 
ward J. Brandford, 1031 East 217th St., New 
York; “The Vanishing Washerwoman” by Wil- 
liam A. Cooper, of Dunn., N. C.; and to a 
drawing, “Negro Youth,” by Lois M. Jones, 
4 Durham St., Boston, Mass. 

The judges were Alon Bement, director of 
the Art Center; Walter M. Grant, of the 
American Art Galleries; James V. Herring, head 
of the art department of Howard University; 
Winold Reiss, artist, and Arthur Schomburg, 
Negro antiquarian. Another juror, George 
Gray Barnard, famous sculptor, was ill and 
could not serve. 

It is too early, of course, for Tue Arr Dicesr 
to quote what the critics have to say. Probably 
they will write a‘lot on the question of whether 


“Dancing Time,” by Albert Alex Smith. 
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“Self Portrait,’ by Lillian A. Dorsey, winner 
of Otto Kahn Prize. 


a Negro artist should express himself as a 
Negro, or lose himself and his race in the inter- 
national melting pot of art. Marc Connelly, 
right or wrong, takes a decided stand in his 
foreword to the catalogue: “The only justifica- 
tion for the phrase Negro Art is ethnological. 
Because an artist is an artist, he should be 
judged solely by the results of his artistic. ef- 
forts. One does not speak of Tall Painters or 
Brown-Eyed Unmarried Republican Sculp- 
tors. Qualifying adjectives are excusable only 
in describing styles and periods in art itself... . 
The artist who is a Negro no longer presents 
his work under the grotesque handicap of Cau- 
casian paternalism. He is urged to be (and 
recognized as) an artist solely. He is challenged 
to compete not with other races, but with other 
artists in the divine search for eternal verities.” 
When Dvorak visited America, he found just 
one thing that inspired him to write an im- 
mortal piece of music, and he composed the 
“Going Home” of the “New World Symphony.” 
In Africa young Zulus are attending the uni- 
versities, and there are Englishmen who expect 
the Negro to contribute a great deal to the 
world’s culture, not by imitating the Caucasian, 
but by expressing his own super-sensitive self. 





Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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Toledo’s “Adoration” 


“The most important purchase the Toledo 
Museum has ever made,” is the way Blake- 
More Godwin, the director, describes Filippino 
Lippi’s “Adoration of the Child,” just acquired 
through the purchase fund established by its 
founder, Edward Drummond Libbey. It is 
reproduced on the cover of this number of Tue 
Art Dicest. Here is the Italian Renaissance 
in all its glory—religious, yet human, dignified, 
yet simple; the Adoration, not in the manger 
or the stable or an unfamiliar landscape, but 
brought to the countryside and the atmosphere 
of the Italy of the day. 

Although 400 years old, the intervening years 
have only added to the beauty of the colors. 
The picture, painted in oil on an octagonal wood 
panel, is thoroughly representative of both ar- 
tist and period, epitomizing the whole epoch that 
is written so large in the history of art. The 
Virgin is shown kneeling, a monumental figure 
in contrast to the angel who supports the in- 
fant Christ. The group is placed in a formal 
garden, and the architecture of the Renaissance 
is typified in marble steps, an arch and the tiers 
of a portico. 

The painting was acquired in Italy by Charles 
Timbal of Paris about 1851. From his collection 
it passed to that of Gustave Dreyfus, where it 
remained until last Summer. 


Baylinson’s “One Man Show” Now a Memory 










































Nichols of England 


Bertram Nichols, regarded as one of Eng- 
land’s foremost landscape painters, will hold his 
first exhibition in the United States at the Fer- 
argil Galleries, New York, from Feb. 23 to 
March 8. Mr. Nichols’s initial step toward fame 
came in 1921 when the Tate Gallery acquired 
the then unknown artist’s “Drying the Sail” 
from a Royal Academy exhibition. Subsequent- 
ly he has been the recipient of many prizes and 
honors. ' 

Born near Manchester in 1883, Nichols studied 
under Frank Mura and at the Slade School. 
Visiting Madrid later he became an enthusiast 
for the art of Velasquez. During the World 
War he served in France with the Royal Air 
Force, and after demobilization settled in Steyn- 
ing, an ancient port on the coast of Sussex, 
where he now has his home and studio. In 
1924 Nichols was elected president of the Man- 
chester Academy of Fine Arts, and, in 1925, 
president of the Society of Sussex Painters. 








“My One Man Show” by A. S. Baylinson. 






















“My One Man Show,” A. S. Baylinson called | “so I have painted this picture for the Inde- 
this painting, and it together with the nyde pendent exhibition and have called it ‘My One 
that appears just to the tight of the center of | Man Show.’” Then he smiled and said: “They 
don’t ask me to exhibit myself, but I can have 
my own show whenever I want it. Most of the 
pictures I have ever painted are right here in 








the canvas were to have constituted his ex- 
hibit in this year’s fifteenth annual exhibition 
of the Society of Independent Artists, whose the studio.” “Bayley” hasn’t been able to live 
hard working secretary he has been for four- | on the proceeds of his pictures. Like many 
teen years. But Baylinson’s studio and all the | another artist, he has subsisted “by other work” 
records of the society were destroyed by fire. | a great deal of the time. 
What is more, the photographic negatives of After Baylinson had established temporary 
his work also perished, in the studio of Gray, | headquarters for the Society of Independent 
the photographer, in the same building. How- | Artists at 161 Columbus Ave., and he and 
ever, three photographs happened to be else- John Sloan, the president, had gathered up 
where, and one of them is “My One Man broken ends, somebody asked him about his 
: personal plans for the future. 

“I can paint more pictures,” he said, “but 

they won’t be the same because one changes, 


. and painting comes from within oneself.” Then 
about 250 canvases and 300 drawings, repre- “Bayley” smiled. “I was never so popular in 


senting 20 years’ work. He now possesses only | my life. I never realized so many people knew 
3 canvases and 4 drawings. About 70 of his | my painting and liked it. It is almost like dy- 
paintings and drawings are owned by art lovers | ing and discovering who are your friends and 
and museums. what they might say about you. I have been 

The Lincoln Arcade Building, 1947 Broad- offered studios, canvases, paints, everything 
way, which burned, had been Baylinson’s haunt | to begin work again. But I can’t paint for two 
since 1909, when the Robert Henri School months.” His brow knotted. He was thinking 
opened there. His only one man show was at about the lost records of the Independents, and 
the Brummer Galleries two years ago, and the | the work he and John Sloan had ahead of them. 
critics liked it. A short while ago a visitor tc The Independent show will be held March 6 
his studio saw on his easel the painting here- | to 29 at Grand Central Palace. Anything you 
with reproduced. “No one has offered me a | want to know, address A. S. Baylinson, Secre- 
one-man show this season,” Baylinson observed, | tary, 161 Columbus Ave., New York. 




































Reiffel Again 

At the Pasadena Art Institute’s fourth an- 
nual exhibition of oil paintings by artists resi- 
dent in California, the jury, consisting of Paul 
Lauritz, Hanson Puthuff and E. Roscoe 
Shrader, awarded the prizes as follows: 

First prize, $300, to Charles Reiffel for “In 
Palm Canyon”; second prize, $150, Alson S. 
Clark, “Death Valley”; third prize, $100, Barse 
Miller, “Mi Careme”; honorable mentions, 
Ruth Peabody for “The Cook Book,” Anni 
Baldaugh for “Portrait of Mrs. Norton,” and 
John Rich for “Still Life.” 

Reiffel, winner of the first prize, went from 
Connecticut to San Diego five years ago. Since 
then he has won eighteen prizes, seven of which 
were awarded in the East, and eleven in the 
West. 


Show,” which is a self portrait of Baylinson in 
his studio surrounded by his paintings. 
“Bayley,” as he is affectionately known, lost 
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Orozco Completes New York Frescoes and the Critics Criticize 





“Gandhi” Panel by Jose Clemente Orozco. 


Jose Clemente Orozco, noted Mexican artist, 
seems to possess the faculty for stirring up 
controversy wherever he works. No sooner 
had he completed his series of frescoes for the 
New School for Social Research, New York’s 
first true frescoes, than a storm of criticism, 
pro and con, broke. Despite the fact that he 
depicted on the school’s walls three vital inter- 
national problems, communism in Russia, social- 
ism in Mexico, nationalism in India, forces 
which are more or less in opposition to each 
other, the word “propaganda” was much used 
by visitors to whom evidently anything Rus- 
sian is synonymous with “Red.” Orozco’s ad- 
mirers, and they seem legion, maintain that his 
subjects are ideally suited to the new School 
for Social Research, which specializes in the 
social problems confronting the world. They 
also take exception to the word “chaotic” used 
by one critic, pointing out that the artist, who 
was at one time professor of mathematics in 












9 East 57th St. 


GALLERY 


Mexico, has based his~murals on the principles 
of dynamic symmetry. 

Edward Alden Jewell, critic of the New York 
Times, lit the fuse when he wrote: “The effect 
is far from satisfactory, despite the fact that 
this series, depicting social struggle and attain- 
ment, has, undeniably, its high spots, its 
moments of lofty mural expression; passages 
both powerful and appealing. The trouble 
would seem to be that the walls are so lacking 
in rhythm, in sustained emotion as communi- 
cated in terms of pattern. If this were a piece 
of music instead of fregto, one would probably 
say that it contains no trace of melodic 
line... . =e 

“But alas, the walls are a melee of fragments 
without—from the standpoint of design—any 
relationship.” 

To the defense of Orozco came Chantal 
Quenneville, French artist who is now exhibit- 
ing in New York: “ ‘Lack of melodic line? Not 


OF MARIE 





on “Lenin” Panel by Jose Clemente Orozco. 


only have I the very strong feeling of; com- 
plete harmony in line, values and colors, but 
I am going to study these compositions, as it 
is evident that Orozco is a real mathematician 
and constructs his works on a rigorous geo- 
metrical basis. If it were only for the 
privilege of seeing Orozco’s frescoes, it was 
worth while for me to cross the Atlantic. It 
would be, in fact, worth while for any French 
painter, any European painter, and I do hope 
that very soon Orozco will be able to do the 
same honor to France and other European coun- 
tries that he has done to the United States.” 

Alma Reed, who has done so much to intro- 
duce Orozco to Eastern art levers, wrote to 
Tue Art Dicest: “The challenging originality 
of the entire work necessarily divides conserva- 
tive and progressive elements. This has always 
been the first consequence of any material con- 
tribution towards the creation of a new public 
taste. 





“Homecoming of the Worker of the New Day.” 





EXHIBITION | 






STERNER 


NEW YORK CITY 
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64 of 88 Cora Brooks Paintings Sold 





“From Autumn’s Treasury,” by Cora Brooks. 


Something approaching a record took place 
at the Plastic Club, Philadelphia, when the 
“Ten Philadelphia Painters” put on a memorial 
of the work of Cora Brooks, late chairman of 
the group. Sixty-four paintings out of 88 
were sold—an enviable percentage even before 
the days of the so-called “depression.” San 
Antonio, Texas, was among the buyers, getting 


“From Autumn’s Treasury,” reproduced above. 
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Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 
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by the directors of the greatest galleries or 
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It is typical of the artist’s love for painting 
flowers. 

Dorothy Grafly wrote in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger: “One feels in these flower still- 
lifes, now and again supported by well chosen 
bits of pottery or bric-a-brac, the artist’s ab- 
sorption in their charm, now wild and not to 
be tamed, now sophisticated, now bold, now 
sensitive, now brilliant or dignified.” 

2 * « 

Closely associated in student days at the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women or 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the 
“Ten Philadelphia Painters” have found in- 
spiration and profit in banding together each 
year for an exhibition in Philadelphia. This 
year’s showing, comprising canvases painted in 
many parts of the world, is on exhibition at 
the Art Alliance there until Feb. 26. The 
“Ten,” now reduced to nine by the death of 
Cora Brooks last winter, are Theresa Bernstein, 
Isabel B. Cartwright, Constance Cochrane, 
Mary Russell Ferrell Colton, Fern Coppedge, 
Sue May Gill, Lucile Howard, Susette S. Keast 
and M. Elizabeth Price. 

Each of the “Ten” is represented by some 
particular locale: Theresa Bernstein by the 
wharves and quaint fishing ships of Gloucester, 
Mass.; Miss Price, the scenery around the 
famous art colony of New Hope, Pa.; Lucile 
Howard, the older background of Europe; Miss 
Cochrane, the Maine coast and the rougher 
aspects of the sea; Mrs. Coppedge, the Dela- 
ware Valley and Philadelphia; Mrs. Cartwright, 
Bruges and Texas (she makes an annual pil- 
grimage to the latter place to execute portrait 
commissions); Mrs. Gill, subjects along far- 
flung motor trails; Mrs. Keast, the New Eng- 
land coast; Mrs. Colton, the mesas, canyons 
and Painted Desert of Arizona. 

C. H. Bonte, critic of the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer, wrote of the show: “Just as one star 


THE FINE ARTS 
RESTORING CO. 


EXPERT RENOVATION OF PAINTINGS 
Cleaning—Restoring of Old Paintings 
in any condition—Work Guaranteed. 

VAN DYCK STUDIOS 


939 EIGHTH AVE. 
Columbus 5-1370 See 





The South 


From April 9 to 30 the eleventh annual exhi- 
bition of the Southern States Art League will 
be held at the Telfair Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Savannah, Ga. For the fifth consecu- 
tive year a prize of $50 for the best water color 
will be offered by Miss Alice R. Huger Smith 
of Charleston, S. C. Other prizes are $100 of- 
fered by the Telfair Academy for the best paint- 
ing of a Southern subject and a purchase prize 
of $100 offered by the league for a water color 
to be given to the state organization enlisting 
the greatest number of sustaining members be- 
fore March 31. 

The league has endorsed the Vestal Design 
Copyright bill, now pending in the upper house 
of Congress, and its president, Ellsworth Wood- 
ward, has sent a telegram to Senator Edwin 
Broussard of Louisiana asking him to enlist 
senatorial aid for its passage. Similar telegrams 
have been sent by the Delgado Museum, the 
Arts and Crafts Club and the Art Association 
of New Orleans. 


differeth from another in glory, so do the methods 


of painting and enthusiasm for some particular 
theme differ among these painters. There is not 
a real modernist in the coterie, for which circum- 
stance many a beholder may perhaps be pro- 
foundly grateful. There is, however, a slight 
approach to certain tenets of modernism in the 
productions of Theresa Bernstein.” 

From the Art Alliance these pictures will go 
to the Ferargil Galleries, New York, March 8 
to 23; the Fitchburg (Mass.) Art Association, 
April; the Currier Art Gallery, Manchester, 
N. H., May. 


San Francisco’s Annual 

The annual exhibition of the San Francisco 
Art Association, which last year created nation- 
wide interest, will be held at the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, April 25 to 
May 31. It will again be of national importance 
through the participation of prominent artists 
in all sections of the country. For informa- 
tion address E. Spencer Macky, Chestnut and 
Jones Streets, San Francisco. 
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Mme. Carlu Forsook Medicine for Murals 





Mural Decoration for Department Store by Natacha Carlu. 


Jacques Carlu, famous French architect, who 
is head of the department of architecture at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 
nine months in the year and during the Summer 
is resident director of the American School of 
Fine Arts at Fontainebleau, France, objected 
to having a doctor for a wife, and when his 
bride Natacha gave up the idea of a medical 
career he, by way of recompense, taught her 
to draw. Solely under his tutelage she became 
a mural painter, and his helpmate in the decora- 
tion of the modern buildings he designs. 

She co-operated with him in the decoration 
of Canada’s first two examples of modern 
architecture designed to house the department 
stores of the T. Eaton Company in Toronto 
and Montreal. When the former was opened 
last November 70,000 persons visited it in a 
day. Equal interest was shown in Montreal 


on Jan. 26. Mme. -Carlu’s striking murals 
shared honors with her husband’s architecture. 
They were executed last Summer in a wing of 
the chateau at Fontainebleau. 

Paintings by Mme. Carlu in the modern 
decorative vein were exhibited in New York 
last Spring at the Chambrun Galleries. 





Opening a College Market 

The Pancoast Gallery has been moved from 
Boston proper to the suburban town of Welles- 
ley, where are located Wellesley College and 
Dana Hall, educational institutions having 
a total enrollment of about 3,000, drawn from 
every state in the union. Mrs. Pancoast, the 
director, believes this location presents a unique 
opportunity to interest future buyers of art. 
The opening exhibition comprises paintings by 
modern artists, decorative sculpture and prints. 
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Two Prizes Every Month 
by the makers of the 


MONGOL Colored 
Pencil .. $50 fora sketch 
. . $50 for a suggestion. 


NTHUSIASTIC users 

started it. Wrote us in 
praise of this new pencil. Ex- 
claimed over its toughness . . 
the fine point it takes . . the 
charming water-color effects it 
gives. 


TODNOW 


Now we're offering prizes. To 
give everyone a chance to com- 
pete, we'll accept entries from 
users of any colored pencil. 
Every month two awards of 
$50 each. One for a sketch. 
One for a suggestion. 


PRIZE FOR SKETCH — The 
sketch may represent any 
branch of the fine or technical 
arts, a drawing, a plan, a dia- 
gram, a portrait, a landscape, 
etc. . . and will be considered 
froma standpoint of originality 
or interesting application o1 
use. 


PRIZE FOR NEW USE—The 
suggestion may indicate a use 
in business, industry, engineer- 
ing, the technical or fine arts 
. .any work or study in which 
the pencil is used in a new 
_ way. Send suggestions by letter 
(pen, pencil or typewritten.) 
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Contests close at our office, 
five o'clock on the last work- 
ing day of each month. 


In case of atie each of the 
tying contestants will receive 
the full amount of the prize 
tied for. 


EBERHARD FABER 


EBERHARD FABER PENCIL CO. 

Dept. AD 31-2, 37 Greenpoint Ave., B’klyn, N. Y. 
Please send me the folder describing uses for the 
Mongol Colored Pencil. Enclosed is ( .) 
10c for a sample pencil; (.........)$1 for a dozen in 
12 assorted colors. 
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A Black Sheep 





“Young. Woman,” by Robert Brackman. 


It is difficult to ignore the old saw about it 
being “the exception that proves the rule” in 
referring to the exhibition of paintings by 
Robert Brackman at the Macbeth Gallery (un- 
til March 7). To quote the announcement: 
“Brackman, who ranks as the only modernist 
of the Macbeth Gallery group, also holds the 
distinction of being one of the three artists 
to whom that gallery has devoted one-man 
exhibitions this season.” 

This is Brackman’s first individual exhibition 
since 1925. Born in Odessa, of theatrical par- 
ents, he came to America at 11, and received 
his first art instruction at the Francisco Ferrer 
Association, named for the Spanish anarchist, 
which had both Robert Henri and George Bel- 
lows as members of its art faculty. On Henri’s 
advice he afterwards studied for four years at 
the National Academy school. 

It is too early to quote the critics or see if 
any of them have fun with Robert Macbeth, 
whose diatribe against modernism stirred a 
wave of conservative enthusiasm. 
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Not Art? 


Los Angeles expects, as the center of the 
Pacific World, to be bigger some day than New 
York. Her customs men, anticipating this, have 
already put the capital of the Southland strictly 
in New York’s class as regards official presump- 
tion in matters of art. 

Josef Von Sternberg, moving picture director, 
who distinguished himself more than a year ago 
by buying a collection of Archipenko sculpture, 
and Jules Furthman, screen writer, went to Eu- 
rope and bought each a statue by Brancusi. B. 
B. Bonheim, customs inspector, refused to admit 
the sculptures as art, duty free. 

Von Sternberg protested that they were 
“torso figures.” “They look like a cross be- 
tween bananas and a rear view of the south wind 
going north,” declared Bonheim. 

A delegation composed of Maurice Block and 
Robert O. Shad, curatogs of the Huntington 
library and art gallery; Roscoe Shrader, presi- 
dent of the California Art Club; Louise Upton, 
curator of the Los Angeles Museum, and Walter 
Conrad Arensberg, collector, visited Bonheim 
and protested. But the inspector was obdurate. 
“Sixty thousand people other than myself will 
tell you the stuff’s not art, and I am appealing 
to Washington, D. C.,” he snorted. 

Maybe the famous case of Brancusi’s “Bird in 
Flight,” which finally got through the port of 
New York in spite of the customs inspectors, 
may aid the Washington authorities in making 
a decision. 


Archaeological Paintings 


The public, accustomed until now to occa- 
sional small exhibitions of the work of Joseph 
Lindon Smith, perhaps the foremost living 
painter of archaeological subjects, now has the 
opportunity to see an extensive collection of his 
work at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The 
exhibition takes the spectator into the archaeo- 
logical fields of Cambodiay Japan, Egypt of all 
periods, Yucatan, Greece and mediaeval Italy. 

Mr. Smith has of recent years devoted him- 
self almost entirely to painting Egyptian treas- 
ures brought to light by modern ex vators. 
Especially important are his records of the very 
early tombs discovered by Professor George A. 
Reisner, director of the Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition. 


Allied Artists’ Prizes 


The prize winners of the Annual Exhibition 
of the Allied Artists of America, 215 West 57th 
St., have been announced: Louise Betts, “Por- 
trait of Granville Smith,” Allied Artists Medal 
of Honor; Albert P. Lucas, “Whippoorwill,” 
Isidor Prize; Marion Gray Traynor, “Silence,” 
Honorable Mention (landscape); Dimitri Ro- 
manofsky, “Julie,” Honorable Mention (fig- 
ure); George J. Lober, “Amo,” Honorable Men- 
tion (sculpture). The jury consisted of Julio 
Kilenyi, chairman; Henry Rittenberg, Gustave 
Wiegand and Alphaeus P. Cole. 


Philadelphia Gets a Picasso 
The Pennsylvania Museum of Art has an- 
nounced the acquisition of a painting by Pablo 
Picasso, “Woman With Loaves,” presented by 
Charles E. Ingersoll, Philadelphia, art patron 
and collector. The painting was purchased 
through the Marie Harriman Galleries. 
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Deutsch Drawings 





“Riva,” Color Drawing by Boris Deutsch. 


Twenty-five drawings by Boris Deutsch of 
Los Angeles are being shown until March 1 
at the Delphic Studios, New York, thus giving 
the East a chance to evaluate the work of an 
artist whom western critics have praised in 
the highest terms. Especially will it enable 
Jewish art lovers of New York to see his pic- 
tures. Deutsch, though a Russian Jew who 
came to America by way of Siberia, has been 
helped to recognition solely by Gentiles. 

The drawings now being shown are mainly 
in water color. Later, it is understood, his oil 
paintings will be shown. Arthur ‘Millier, critic 
of the Los Angeles Times, wrote: “His color 
seems almost breathed on the canvases; it is 
at once so subtle and so rich.” It is too early 
to quote the New York critics. 
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Luncheon . . . Open Sundays at Noon... 
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Frau Bismarck 





ot 
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“Seated Nude,” by Jack von Reppert Bismarck. 


Jack von Reppert Bismarck, who at 22 has 
created a sensation in German art circles, is 
being introduced to America by a group of ar- 
tists, writers and collectors who are highly ap- 
preciative of her genius. Frau Bismarck began 
her art career at the age of seven by illustrating 
stories of the Bible, and at 13 she entered the 
Berlin Academy, the youngest pupil in any of 
the classes. After a year’s study she began 
her independent work and has continued since 
without any apparent outside influence. A 
complete showing of her paintings was made 
for the first time in Berlin last Fall, providing 
subject for much discussion on the part of the 
critics. 

The majority of the 35 canvases comprising 
her initial American exhibition at the Balzac 
Galleries, New York, until Feb. 28, are figure 
pieces, principally of children and young girls. 
Many of them were in her Berlin show. 


Hoppner and Remington 

The English Hoppner and the American 
Remington were the winners in a popularity 
contest held by the Houston Museum of Fine 
Arts in connection with its recent exhibition 
of old masters, lent by the Reinhardt Galleries, 
New York, and a group of Remingtons, lent by 
Hogg Brothers of Houston. By a considerable 
margin the Texans chose as their favorites 
John Hoppner’s “Portrait of Lady Louisa 
Bagot” and Remingion’s “The Herd Boy.” 
































Preferred by those who are sensitive to distinc- 
tion and beauty in their environment and 
appreciate superiority in service and cuisine. 
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Bennett Yachting Pictures to Be Sold 





“The Great Ocean Yacht Race Between the ‘Henrietta, ‘Fleetwing’ and ‘Vesta, 1866,” by 
John E. C. Petersen. : 


James Gordon Bennett, famous old New 
York Herald owner, was keenly interested in 
yacht racing and during his life time formed 
a notable collection of oil paintings and prints 
of yacht races for the America’s cup and other 
sought-after trophies. These pictures are to 
be dispersed at the American Art Galleries, 
New York, the evening of Feb. 19, by order of 
the Guaranty Trust Company to close the 
estate. 

Outstanding is the pair of pictures showing 
“The Great Ocean Yacht Race Between the 
‘Henrietta,’ ‘Fleetwing’ and ‘Vesta,’ 1866.” 
The first depicts the “Henrietta” under 
shortened sail passing; the Sandy Hook light 


J. G. Tyler Dead 


James Gale Tyler, well known marine artist, 
recently died of heart disease at his home in 
Pelham, N. Y., at the age of 76. Having studied 
under A. Cary Smith, marine artist, at the age 
of 15, Mr. Tyler continued throughout his life 
to paint and draw all types of boats, from 
clipper ships to yachts, all sorts of seamen, from 
old tars to the owners of cup defenders. He 
painted pictures of every one of the races for 
the America’s cup in the last 30 years, not fail- 
ing to make his vivid and characteristic por- 
trayal of the Enterprise and Shamrock in 1930. 
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“ACROSS THE BIG DIVIDE” 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


ship, night coming on: and a gale blowing; 
the second, the vessél-riding out the storm 
amidst towering waves, but forging on. They 
are by M. F. H. De.Haas, who was born 
in Rotterdam in ‘1823 and died in New 
York in 1895. Another shows Mr. Bennett’s 
own yacht, the “Dauntless,” flying his personal 
flag and rounding the Sandy Hook light ship 
in the international match in 1870, a match in 
which the “Magic” showed a clean pair of 
heels to the Bennett entry. It was painted by 
John E. C. Petersen in 1871. 

The catalogue of 201 items includes color 
prints, sporting and historical prints, mezzo- 
tints, colored aquatints, water colors and 
Currier & Ives prints. 


Examples of his work are hung in the Tokio 
Museum, the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, 
D. C., and the museums of Hartford, Conn., and 
of Omaha, Neb. Mr. Tyler was a member of 
the Salmagundi Club. 


New California Galleries 
The Fern Burford Galleries opened recent- 
ly at the Hotel Laguna, Laguna Beach, Cal., 
with an exhibition of paintings by local artists: 
‘The opening reception was attended by mem- 
bers of the Art Association and practically 
every member of the artists and writers colony. 


‘By F, Tenney Johnson 


NEW YORK CITY 
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New York Season 


On the first day 1100 persons attended the 
Modern Museum of Art’s retrospective exhi- 
bition of Henri Toulouse-Lautrec, the biting 
realist, and Odilon Redon, the gentle mystic. 
This is the largest opening crowd sirice the 
“Painting in Paris” show last year. The critics, 
after a season full of French moderns and con- 
temporary Americans, made the most of an op- 
portunity to consider the art of another genera- 
tion, judging from the space they devoted to 
the show. 

Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle: 
“Probably no other artist has made his work 
so accurate a statement of his life, companions 
and world about him as did Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Subject was of enormous interest to him—the 
personalities, gestures, eccentricities of the peo- 
ple with whom he associated. No other artist 
of the period so pungently commemorated 
the grotesque measures of the Can-Can 
as danced by LaGoulue or Jane Avril’s 
macabre posturings. Biting and sadistic, these 
anecdotes told in a calligraphy as personal as 
his point of view are not arraignments, but 
merely keen appraisals of the appearance and 
habits of the people with whom he consorted. . . . 

“Redon’s mysticism has nothing of the vul- 
garity which painted expressions of the occult 
invariably have. -His flawless taste, combined 
with his ability to, create a world of illusion, 
give his work its rare quality. He was fore- 
runner of surrealism but never forgot to be a 
printer in so being.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Post found the ex- 
hibition of “stimulating contrast on almost every 
count of life, character, esthetic conviction or 
artistic performance.” Of Toulouse-Lautrec she 
wrote: “That a man in a short broken life 
could produce such a history of his time, so 
tremendous a record of its perfervid living, work- 
ing as he did under the glare of artificial lights 
and the overstimulation of a delicately adjusted 
nervous system, is amazing. Yet it is all here.” 

“Redon’s flowers,” wrote Edward Alden Jew- 
ell in the Zimes, “are magic in their fragile 
loveliness, a loveliness that trembles upon the 
brink of decay and death. ‘Flowers,’ he used 
to say, ‘are thrown away entirely too soon.’ 


METROPOLITAN 


A breath of wind, and the poppies, larkspurs and 
daisies will yield their petals. But what a 
depth of color they reveal in this last hour... . 
Redon’s art may never enjoy a very wide popu- 
lar following. But the initiate know and _re- 
spond. ‘The sign is on their foreheads.’ ” 

> * * 


William Zorach’s exhibition of sculpture at 
the Downtown Gallery gave Edward Alden 
Jewell of the Times a chance to spread propa- 
ganda for a really representative international 
sculpture show in America: “It has often been 
objected that we haven’t in this country enough 
modern work that could safely risk being juxta- 
posed with the work of European sculptors. 
But surely Mr. Zorach and a few others here 
could quite hold their own. 

“One would be willing to risk the ‘Mother 
and Child,’ anywhere. And there are other 
pieces as worthy to be judged side by side with 
the work of Maillol, Despiau, Bourdelle, Zad- 
kine, Mestrovic, Milles or Dobson. Why cannot 
an international, representing the cream of mod- 
ern sculpture, be put on? It would be a most 
interesting, not to say exciting, affair.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune was 
not so enthusiastic: “Ordinarily we have found 
his sculpture somewhat cold, inarticulate and 
wanting in natural expressiveness, but the 
‘Mother and Child,’ though still devoid of real 
emotional warmth, does much to improve the 
status of the artist in this field.” 

* * *# 


Dame Laura Knight, associate of the Royal 
Academy, whose work has come to be well 
known in America through her repeated inclu- 
sion in the Carnegie Internationals, is showing 
her art at full length at the Howard Young 
Galleries. 

The Times: “Dame Laura Knight finds the 
circus endlessly entertaining. They say that 
even glittering circuses have a seamy side, but 
this never appears in these gay, decorative 
paintings. . . . Sometimes in the quality of 
her merry realism we catch echoes of the mid- 
nineteenth century, which all over the Western 
world produced realism of such splendor as has 
never been seen before or since. 

“But one cannot thus sum up this versatile 
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Simkhovitch 





“Seated Nude,” by Simka Simkhovitch. 


There is democracy and more in the own- 
ership of the paintings of Simka Simkho- 
vitch. In Moscow several of them are owned 
by the Soviet Museum; in New York they are 
in the private collections of such connoisseurs 
as Mrs. Egerton Winthrop, Mrs. Charles S. 
Payson, Jr., and Paul Sachs. A new group of 
his landscapes with figures, figure subjects and 
flower paintings are on view until March 16 
in the galleries of Marie Sterner, who introduced 
his work to America after he came here six 
years ago. 

Simkhovitch was a student of the Royal 
Academy of St. Petersburg at the time of the 
Russian Revolution. He remained during the 
early years of the Soviet regime as instructor. 
His present preoccupation is the life of America, 
but he avoids the hurly-burly of busy streets 
and occupies himself with scenes in Central 
Park, with circus life and the life of rural com- 
munities in Vermont and New Hampshire. His 
favorite models are his wife and baby. 


artist’s gifts. Dame Laura Knight is in drafts- 
manship far more than clever.” 

The Post: “The never-failing charm of the 
conventional circus costumes, the flash of move- 
ment, the beauty of light patterns under dusky 
tents with the glint of sun at the open flaps, 
the flow and ebb of life and animation are all 
here in these canvases.” 

o£. 


“The event of the week” was what Henry 
McBride of the Sun called the Fernand Leger 
show at the Durand-Ruel Galleries. He stated 
that to the three names, Matisse, Picasso, 
Braque, which during the past decade usually 
headed the list of Paris painters, has been added 
a fourth, Leger. 

“Leger rather frankly aimed at one time to 
be the avowed artist of the ‘machine age’ and 
he made enormous decorative panels in which 
the wheels and pistons that turn the world were 
made into impressive compositions. This phrase, 
however, has passed, and Leger has become a 
simple painter of abstractions, with no special 
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leanings soward machinery. He has a power 
second only to Picasso’s.” 
o” e:. @ 


Reports: are that the recent exhibition of 
paintings by Edy Legrand at the Marie Sterner 
Galleries‘ proved' a great selling success. This, 
the Sun finds not surprising: “Mr. Legrand has 
a fluent and engaging style, and the symbols he 
uses for his’ expression are those that all the 
world -responds’ to.” 

The Post: “The work of Edy Legrand is a 
provocative combination of serious esthetic con- 
viction ‘and brilliant technical achievement with 
wit ‘and gayety. . . . The proud-stepping horses, 
the marvelously clad riders, the clowns, the mu- 
sicians, the whole world of illusion and artifice 
are made more real than the reality of everyday 
experience through the power of the artist to 
translate it for us in the terms of his art.” 

**¢ 


Paintings of Southern France and Spain were 
featured in Lillian Genth’s recent show at the 
Milch Galleries. The critics were equally en- 
thused and annoyed. “Miss Genth,” said the 
Post, “is lavish of detail in her elaborate scenes. 
Senoras with high combs and lace mantillas 
against a backdrop of mountains, mosques, cas- 
tles, cathedrals, all the local color any one could 
drain from the most eulogistic of guide books, 
but nothing so convincing as the two small can- 
vases of bull fights, almost drastic in their 
economy of descriptive detail, yet vivid, full of 
heat and struggle and the thrill of tense excite- 
ment.” 

When the show still had two days to go, the 
sale of eight paintings was announced. 

* * # 


Anthony Thieme’s marines and _ coastal 
scenes attracted much attention at the Grand 
Central Galleries. “His sympathy with and 
understanding of the moods of the sea, and the 
life upon it,” said the Sun, “infuse his work with 
a rich content of emotion. The boats and 
wharves, the drying sails, the nets, the cold 
dawn upon the metal-like surface of the harbor 
waters, the whole cycle of work and adventure 
in the life of a fishing village are transcribed, 
not with literal veracity but with a warmth of 
personal contact and experience, even with a 
dramatic element.” 

* * #* 

Paintings of the Canadian Rockies and Gla- 
cier National Park were featured in the exhi- 
bition by Marion Boyd Allen at the Argent 
Galleries. “Mrs. Allen,” said the Herald Trib- 
une, “has painted striking impressions of 
Mount Ranier in the clear light of day and in 
the deeper mood of night, the emerald waters 
of Lake O’Hara and other equally picturesque 
features of the region. Her sense of scale and 
proportion, her concept of what makes for true 
pictorial qualities and her smooth realization 
of all the natural elements involved, combine to 
make her work highly attractive.” 

* * * 


Paintings, drawings, woodcuts and etchings 
by Fiske Boyd'are at the Brownell-Lambertson 
Galleries\until Feb. 21. “Fiske Boyd is an ex- 
cellent craftsman,” said the Times. “He is also 
an excellent designer and in these small wood 
cut landscapes the darks are nicely balanced 
with the lights; there is a variety of texture, 


of shapes, of direction of line. . . . In the paint- 
ings, design is not isolated but is a part of the 
rience. There is a pleasant quality 


whole ex: 
of light/broken, at it were, by a large prism.” 
Os * * # 
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a Jacob Getlar Smith, who won the Guggenheim 






















































Henry Billings, Woodstock artist, is an ex- 
ponent of the incorporation of the machine 
age into America’s cultural life. “Machines,” 
he says, “have become America’s mythology. 
They are our saitns, our Pan and our muses. 
The traditional symbols are dead, and mural 
decorations in’ modern ‘buildings that imitate 
old English cloisters or the last days of Pom- 
peii have no place in the actualities of modern 
life.” 

Holding to these beliefs, Mr. Billings for the 
past year has been working on a series of mural 
designs based on the symbolism of the ma- 
chine, to be placed ultimately in industrial 
buildings as yet unspecified. Piston rings, 
crankshafts, airplane propellers, worm and 
socket gears have extended their utilitarian 
functions to become the inspiration of these 
decorations, which are, on exhibition on the 
skyscraper floor of the Squibb Building, New 
York, until March 14. The decorations, heroic 
in size and painted in gray, blue and brick red, 
with accents of gold and silver, appear at first 
sight to be abstract arrangements of curves 
and angles, but closer inspection reveals them 
as renderings on a large scale of parts of ma- 
chines. 

A frieze based on a crankshaft would be, 
according to Mr. Billings, the logical ornament 
for the lobby of an automobile factory, an air- 
plane motor design for an airway terminal, a 
large triangle employed in instruments of pre- 
cision for the lobby of an engineers’ office 
building, and a decoration made up of drivers 
and connecting rods.of a locomotive for a rail- 
road station. Asked whether his murals were 
merely enlargements of parts of machinery with 
color added, the artist said: “My designs are 
not literal copies of machines because the 


held his first one-man show at the Hackett Gal- 
leries. The Post spoke of his show as being a 
“retrospective” one, which indicated “various 
milestones on his artistic progress.” 

The Times: “There is no fixed style or man- 
ner; each painting seems to be a stern effort to 
answer its own particular question as to design 
and color.” 
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prize at the Art Institute of Chicago, recently 
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Norwegian Paintings 


By THE AMERICAN ARTIST 


WILLIAM H. 
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Billings Interprets for America Its “Age” 


Decoration by Henry Billings. Based oa. 
Diagram of a Hydro-Electric Plant. 


transmission of a mechanical logic into a 
decorative logic requires rearrangement of 
motif. A blue print is not a decoration, but 
cut apart and reassembled, it might be. 

“When industrial heads realize the immense 
advertising value attached to the use of their 
commercial devices as decorations for their 
own buildings, the public will see less and less 
of the goddesses and gazelles, the blind justices 
and flying Mercuries that have worn out their 
welcome in this impersonal epoch.” 





“Blue Mountains and Shin- 
ing Glaciers, Deep Valleys 
like churches hushed into 
silence, and Fjords dream- 
ing like a fairy tale.” 


SINGER, Jr. 
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Enneking’s Creed 





“Gloucester Inner Harbor,’ by J. Eliot 
Enneking. 


J. Eliot Enneking, whose father was the late 
John Joseph Enneking, well known as a land- 
scape painter in his day, is holding a one-man 
show at the Montclair7Art Gallery. The artist, 
who comes from Boston, stronghold of conserva- 
tism, paints in the traditional style, frankly stat- 
ing that he has “no patience with the modern- 
istic tendency in art, which to me is just the 
expression of shell-shocked minds, dating from 
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Rumblings 


In 1928 London held a great exhibition of 
Dutch art at Burlington House, the seat of the 
Royal Academy. It was a striking success. Then, 
in 1929, it held a display of Flemish art, and it 
was an equal triumph. The one that followed, 
in 1930, of Italian art, was even more magnifi- 
cent. Governments and collectors loaned their 
treasures. There was no trace of commercialism 
in any of the three. But so stupendous was the 
publicity which the newspapers and periodicals 
of the world gave them, that certain mouths 
began to water. And now London has its Persian 
show—heralded to the ends of the earth with 
“publicity” marvelously managed. But the ugly 
head of scandal has arisen, and the acclaim of 
certain art writers seems to be nullified by the 
disdain of others. This fourth exhibition at 
Burlington House does not appear to be the 
unqualified success of the others, because it 
has aroused the suspicion that somewhere in 
its genesis was the hand of private profit—the 
desire to quicken sales of Persian art among 
American millionaires and among millionaire- 


| enriched American museums. 


A cable dispatch to the New York Times bore 
the heading “Sift Charge of Fakes in Persian 
Exhibition,” with a sub-heading which read, 
“Authorities of London Confer With Americans 
on Alleged Spurious Articles.” “It has been 
suggested,” said the dispatch, “according to 
the Daily Telegraph, that some of the exhibits, 
including large textiles and a number of pieces 
of pottery, which were supposed to have come 
from Persia, really came from Berlin and, among 
others, were destined for American private pur- 
chasers.” 

At some future time somebody who knows is 
going to write a book on Near Eastern art— 
ancient glass and pottery—and if he gets his 
facts right (and provable) and demonstrates 
that glass is always glass and after being buried 
in clay can be made beautifully peelable and 
iridescent by means of steam pipes, and that 
ancient plates instead of being excavated on 
desert sites can very well be designed, created, 
aged, broken, pieced together (with a bit miss- 
ing) and sold for thousands of dollars, he will 
create a revolution in collecting and in museum 
direction.” 

Frank Rutter, famous English critic, writing 
for the Christian Science Monitor, is outspoken 
in recording his impressions of the Persian show. 


the war.” Landscape is his natural forte and 
many of his paintings depict the shore and boats, 
reflecting his love for the water. 

Enneking took up art by predestination, judg- 
ing from an interview he gave the Montclair 
Times: “After having been thrown out of 
every school I ever attended, my parents in 
sheer desperation said ‘let him study art!’ Well 
that was the last thing I wanted to do. I wanted 
to be a ball player, but fate conspired against 
me when an injured knee kept me from sliding 


| bases, and thus I drifted into art.” 
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“While it is an exhibition that makes its own 
appeal to archaeologists and specialists,” he says, 
“the general impression at present is that it 
lacks the human appeal of the previous displays 
of western art. 

“Splendor of decoration is the feature of the 
exhibition, particularly fine being the array of 
carpets, but lovely as these are in their color and 
patterning, it is impossible to complete the 
circuit of the exhibition without experiencing 
a certain feeling of oppression. 

A distinguished critic gave the answer at 
the press view, when, asked by a colleague what 
he thought of the ‘display, he replied ‘Slave- 
work,’ 

“That explains just the difference we feel 
between the art of a free people like the Gfeeks, 
and that produced under the regime of Oriental 
despots. The tiled architecture, the carpets, the 
pottery, all these make an appeal as decoration; 
but there is no uplift in them as there is in the 
finest western art.” 


A Persian Discovery 


Dr. Mehmet Aga-Oglu, curator of Near East- 
ern art at the Detroit Institute of Arts, while in 
attendance at the International Exhibition of 
Persian Art in London, discovered, he asserts, 
a foreword to an album of miniatures lent by 
the Turkish government that comprises a list 
and record of the work of Persian artists that 
will revolutionize this portion of art history. 
Names and dates heretofore have been vaguely 
known, but this volume, prepared for Shah 
Tahmasp in 1544, gives full details regarding 
Bihzad, the Persian Raphael, as well as dozens 
of others. 

The document, which will be published by the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, will mean virtually the 
rewriting of the history of Persian painting, it 
is said. 
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; Stolen 





Original sketch of the stolen “Madonna in the 
Woods.” 


The paintings of C. Bacheler Nisbet, New 
York artist, proved so alluring to somebody 
out in Los Angeles, where they were on exhibi- 
tion at the Art Museum, that when he left he 
took two small ones with him, “Madonna in 
the Wood” and “Madonna and Angels,” pre- 
sumably hidden under his coat. No trace has 
been found. Both compositions are painted on 
wood, one in a high key against a silver back- 
ground, the other in rich tones against a back- 
ground of gold. Reproduced herewith is the 
original sketch for “Madonna in the Wood.” 

During February the balance of Mrs. Nis- 
bet’s. paintings are on. view. at the Oakland 
Art Gallery, to be-followed by: a. month’s show- 
ing in San Francisco: These exhibitions are un- 
der the auspices of the: Western Association of 
Art Museum Directors. 


Romanoff Injunction 


After all, the collection of art offered to the 
American public by the Import Antique Corpo- 
ration, to be sold at auction by the Wallace H. 
Day Galleries, must have been on the square as 
regards its provenance. Attorneys representing 
the Grand Duchess Xenia Romanoff and the 


Grand Duchess Olga Romanoff appeared before 
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Katchamakoff, Balkan, Interprets America 


Atanas Katchamakoff, Balkan-American 
winner of the $1,500 first prize in the Rosenthal 
Company’s competition for small sculpture, 
held under the auspices of the Art Alliance of 
America, is planning to make Palm Springs, 
Cal., a mecca for artists and students from all 
over the world. Since he is the first to inter- 
pret the desert in sculpture, he feels that to 
understand and transmit its fascination one 
must live in the midst of it. His conceptions 
are not realistic cactus forms but figures, which 
represent the dynamic power and the mystery 
of the great wastes. 

Inspiration for his prize winning sculpture, 
“Indian Woman With Papoose,” was found on 
an Indian reservation near Palm Canyon, 
where the red folk still live disdainful of the 
white race. Outward stoicism and reserve, ex- 
pressed in facial coldness and solidity of form, 
reflect the spirit and philosophy of the Indian, 
but the tenderness of motherhood is expressed 
in the bent back which supports the child. 
The rug which keeps mother and child to- 
gether is symbolic. It is woven for the pur- 
pose, and since it represents unity with its 
forefathers, the child never parts with it. 

In addition to his activities as director of the 
Palm Springs Art School, Katchamakoff is 
head of the El Paseo Art Gallery in Palm 
Springs. The villagers threaten to make him 
mayor. 

Until Feb. 28 all of the Rosenthal contest 
prize winners, together with 100 other examples 
submitted for china, will be on view at Oving- 


English Aquarelle 


From the days of the great Turner, England 
has been acclaimed the home of the water color. 
How well this name is justified today may be 
judged by the art lover who visits the Cor- 
coran Gallery in Washington, where an exhibi- 
tion of paintings in this medium is now being 
held under the auspices of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, preliminary to a tour of the 
museums. Living up to the English fondness 
for tradition, the exhibits, almost without ex- 
ception, are conservative. Nothing verging 
on the radical ‘as found its way into this order- 
ly array. Landscape, quiet in tone, holds 
nearly complete sway, broken only by an 
occasional figure piece or interior. There is a 
total absence of still life and flower subjects. 


Ada Rainey, critic of the Washington Post, 


Justice Hatting of the Supreme Court and ob- 
tained an injunction stopping the sale. Counsel 
for the defense contended that it was not shown 
the objects belonged to the late Czar Nicholas, 
but they had been advertised as his! The Ro- 
manoff sisters claimed the 500 objects were 
stolen. 

Justice Hatting’s decision has been appealed, 
and the auction sale is indefinitely postponed. 








“Indian Woman With Papoose,” 
Katchamakof. 


ton’s, New York. Afterwards the collection 
will be sent on a tour of the country. 





found the water colors distinctly national in 
style: “They have a soft texture and a fine- 
ness of drawing, and they well express the 
beauty and softness of the English landscape.” 

“In general,” wrote Edward Alden - Jewell 
of the New York Times, “these water colors 
reiterate (in some instances carry forward) the 
quieter aspects of traditional British work in 
this medium. There are paintings that because 
of their resemblance to delicately tinted color 
prints draw one’s thoughts back to such men as 
Thomas Girtin, Edward Davies and Paul Sand- 
by. . . . Perhaps the best water color in the 
exhibition is Lewis C. Powles’s ‘On the Lake 
of Como.’ 

“One conspicuous tendency that should be 
noted concerns increased interest in poster treat- 
ment—allied with the already mentioned quality 
of the color print, though usually attaining its 
end by means of bolder arrangement of mass, 
as in John Nicolson’s ‘The Gloaming.’ This 
British leaning toward the technique of the 
poster cousins a much more pronounced de- 
velopment in the direction among the painters 
of Canada, who showed at the Corcoran and 
in other American cities last year.” 
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Trumbull’s 





Comb-Back Chair (1770). Once owned by 
Gov. Trumbull of Connecticut. 


Portraits, glass, staffordshire china, and pedi- 
greed furniture are on exhibition at the Ameri- 
can Art Association, New York. The collec- 
tion, which includes the Trumbull-Silliman heir- 
looms and a historic George Washington clock 
will be sold on the afternoon. of Feb. 21. A 
portrait of Governor (“Brother Jonathan”) 
Trumbull and his wife, Faith Robinson, painted 
by John Trumbull, is one of the most interest- 
ing items in the Jonathan Trumbull-Benjamin 
Silliman group. This likeness of the Revolu- 
tionary governor of Connecticut and his wife, 
who was descended from John and Priscilla 
Alden, represents an early attempt at portrait 
painting by their son John Trumbull. 

A rare comb-back chair, reproduced above, 
originally owned by Governor Trumbull, was 
made in Connecticut about 1770. Trumbull, a 
staunch supporter of the Colonial cause during 
the Revolution, by his own exertion raised 
forces for Washington’s army and earned from 
the commander the affectionate designation, 
“Brother Jonathan.” 

An historical gilded bronze clock with a statue 
of George Washington bears on its dial the 
maker’s name “Dubuc,” and on a festoon ap- 
pears the inscription in relief: “Washington, first 
in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 





A Paisley Show 


In recognition of “fashion’s passion for Pais- 
ley,” a special collection of Paisley shawl work 
has been placed on view at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. It contains examples of Indian Cash- 
mere and Scotch Paisley, demonstrating the dif- 
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ference between the two. Indian Cashmere 
was originated in the Vale of Cashmere, where 
natives made it of the finest camel’s and goat’s 
hair, usually taken from under the throat. Each 
part of the design was embroidered and then 
beautifully put together by a nearly invisible 
stitch to produce the effect which is a familiar 
feature in the overall design of Paisley shawls. 
So exquisite was the original Indian work that it 
was given by one potentate to another as a mark 
of esteem. 

There is a story that the French army of Na- 
poleon saw these Paisley shawls in Egypt and 
bought them for their families and sweethearts 
and thus introduced them to Europe. They 
appealed so strongly to Scotch weavers that 
they reproduced the Indian designs as one fab- 
ric, rather than a collection of embroidered 
pieces, and wove them on looms. Paisley has 
been revived from time to time as a fashion, so 
that the museum is also showing several cos- 
tumes and parts of costumes in which Paisley 
has been used during the last 80 years. 


Cleveland Gets Laces 


A group of seven pieces of lace has been 
given to the Cleveland Museum by Mrs. Ed- 
ward S. Harkness, consisting of three Italian 
laces of the XVI and XVII centuries, periods 
which witnessed Italian supremacy in the art, 
three French flounces of the XVIII century, 
a period in which France-wrested this suprem- 
acy from Italy, and the seventh is an ex- 
ample of Burano design, a characteristic type 
produced in Italy in the XVIII century, when 
Italy was trying to retain the industry of lace- 
making. 


The Antiques International 


The greatest variety of old and rare antiques 
ever assembled, it is announced, will be on view 
at the third international exposition at Grand 
Central Palace from Feb. 27 to March 7. His- 
torical relics and whole collections of Americana 
from New England and the South will be in- 
cluded. Among the odd items will be back- 
gammon sets used a century or two ago. 


A Portable Paneled Room 


A portable paneled dining room designed by 
Jules Bouy, of Bouy, Inc., is on exhibition at 
Mrs. Ehrich’s studio, 36 East 57th St., New 
York. The idea of this room is that it can be 
placed in any house or apartment, and when 
the owner pulls up the stakes he can take 
the room with him. 


Tue Art Dicesr will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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Silver Tankard by Peter Van Dyck. 


Included in a collection of several outstand- 
ing pieces of early American silver on exhibition 
at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts and be- 
longing to James F. Bell of Minneapolis, is a 
rare and important tankard made by the early 
American silversmith, Peter Van Dyck. Al- 
though not much is known of Van Dyck’s life, 
pieces signed by him are much prized by 
collectors. He was born in 1684 and lived until 
1750. He married the daughter of Bartholo- 
mew Le Roux, to whom he was apprenticed. 
Just as New England silversmiths looked back 
to England for their inspiration, so Van Dyck 
looked to Holland. His work therefore has a 
strong Dutch flavor. 

This tankard exemplifies all of the charac- 
teristics of early New York silver. Its pro- 
portions are accentuated by the slight taper- 
ing of the body. The thumb piece is of the so- 
called corkscrew type. The maker’s mark is 
stamped twice to the left of the handle. The 
restraint of decoration and simple use of form 
established Van Dyck as a master of his craft. 


Valentines as Antiques 


Victorian valentines, dating from 1830 to 
1875, are on view at the Brooklyn Museum. The 
collection, which is a loan from Mrs. James H. 
Post, includes lacy cut-out work adorned with 
flowers, birds and hearts. Reminiscent of the 
days when a wasp-waisted lady sat at the piano 
and played and sang “Hearts and Flowers” with 
eyes turned heavenward, are these valentines, 
which are highly concerned with the theme of 
love. There is a revival of interest in them 
and collectors are beginning to get interested. 
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“The Fifty Prints” 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts (Bur- 
ton Emmett, member in charge) will open its 
sixth annual exhibition of the “Fifty Prints 
of the Year” at the Art Center, New York, on 
the evening of March 2, when the 1931 juror, 
Lewis Mumford, who selected the 50 from 
more than 900 submitted by 275 artists and 
dealers, will make an address. 

Undoubtedly in this address, Mr. Mumford, 
who is one of America’s best known writers on 
art, will tell why his selections (as it would 
appear from the artists’ names) are overwhelm- 
ingly modern. It is understood that he tried 
to choose 25 “modern” prints and 25 “conserva- 
tive” ones. His definitions of “modern” and 
“conservative” will interest the art world. 

The “Fifty Prints” travel in triplicate, and 
while the mother exhibition is being held at the 
Art Center in March, another will be shown 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, March 3-31, 
and a third at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., March 9-23. A year’s itinerary has been 
arranged for the three collections. 

Reproductions of some of the “Fifty Prints” 
will appear in the March number of Tue Arr 
Dicest. The complete list follows: 

Peggy Bacon, “Rural Retreat,” lithograph; 
Michael Baltekal-Goodman, “Canvas Moun- 
tains,” woodcut; Gifford Beal, “Fisherman’s 
Daughter,” drypoint; Fiske Boyd, “Interior,” 
woodcut; .Jean Charlot, “Head-Mexico, II,” 
lithograph; Howard Cook, “Lower Manhattan,” 
lithograph; Adolph Dehn, “Snow,” lithograph; 
Werner Drewes, “Negro Girl,” woodcut; Chris- 
tian L. Dull, “Seine Boats,” zinc aquatint; 
Mabel Dwight, “Ferry Boat,” lithograph; Louis 
Ferstadt, “Providencetown,” lithograph; Ernest 
Fiene, “Asleep,” lithograph; Wanda Gag, 
“Grandma’s Parlor,” lithograph; Emil Ganso, 
“Still Life With Bottle,” woodcut; H. Glinten 
Kamp, “Legs in Transit—B.M.T.,” wood en- 
graving; Clement Haupers, “Near Cagnes,” dry- 
point; Victoria Hutson, “Pine Tree,” lithograph; 
Morris Kantor, “Head,” etching; Gan Kolski, 
“Courtyard,” lithograph; Max Kuehne, “First 
Universalist Church,” drypoint; Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, “Circus Girl,” lithograph; Paul Landacre, 
“Point Sur”; Julius J. Lankes, “Farmyard,” 
woodcut; Charles Locke, “The Gallery,” litho- 
graph; Margaret Lowengrund, “Growth of the 
Soil,” lithograph; Louis Lozowick, “Brooklyn 
Bridge,” lithograph; Reginald Marsh, “Second 
Avenue El 1930,” etching; Helen McAuslan, 
“Taking Home Fish, Reykjavik,” lithograph; 
William Meyerowitz, “Madonna,” drypoint; 
Kenneth Hayes Miller, “Department Store,” 
etching; Frederick Monhaff, “Procession of 
Images,” etching; Thomas W. Nason, “Louis- 
burg Square,” woodcut; José Clemente Orozco, 
“Revolution,” lithograph; José M. Pavon, “Still 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


A Critic Takes Some of His Own 


Medicine 
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“Horses Grazing,” by Arthur Millier. 


Arthur-Millier, art critic of the Los Angeles 
Times, has just held a show of his etchings at 
the Delphic Studios in New York, thereby 
putting himself in a position to take some of his 
own medicine. He got it—some of it very nice 
to take, some of it a bit unpalatable. He has 
been critic of the Times since 1926, and he made 
his first etching in 1920. Born in England in 
1893, he served in the Canadian army during 
the war, and afterwards studied art ‘in San 
Francisco. An admirer of Lepére, Whistler and 
Rembrandt, his etchings have a decided “old 
mastery” flavor, and this the New York critics 
commented upon. 

Carlyle Burrows in the Herald Tribune said 
the etchings “reveal an earnest attempt to 
master the full posstbilities of the medium. 
Mr. Millier has not yet hit upon a clearly de- 
fined expression of his own, but the variety 
and keenness of his observations make up to a 
great extent for the lack of directness in his 


Life,” lithograph; George A. Picken, “Mountain 
Road,” drypoint; Angelo Pinto, “Stage Set,” 
wood engraving; Salvatore Pinto, “Trapeze Per- 
former,” wood engraving; Bernard Sanders, 
“Ethel I,” etching; I. J. Sanger, “Connecticut 
Village,” wood engraving; Shelby Shackelford, 
“Wild Horses,” paraffine print; John Sloan, “Up 
the Line, Miss.,” etching; Charles W. Smith, 
“Back Yards,” linoleum block print; Marian 
Stabler, “A Room on the Top Floor,” wood en- 
graving; Alexander R. Stavenitz, “Subway No. 
1,” aqua mezzotint; Albert Sterner, “Remorse,” 
drypoint; Beulah Stevenson, “Yellow House,” 
etching; A. Walkowitz, “Fruit Market,” etching; 
Max Weber, “Barrere Wind Orchestra,” litho- 
graph; William Wolfson, “Six A. M.,” woodcut; 
Arthur Young, “Lilies,” woodcut. 
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work. Doubtless he has been inspired by 
feelings of deep appreciation for the etchings 
of the great masters, for we see Mr. Millier try- 
ing out here the fragile line of Whistler, and 
there the subtle expression of Rembrandt. For- 
tunately he has not succumbed totally to their 
influence or to that of the more popular figures 
of the present day. He has on his own account 
a friendly human interest and is especially keen 
upon the life of the city. ‘Sleeping Poet,’ 
‘Loafers’ and ‘Sunday Morning in the Plaza,’ 
are to our mind, excellently drawn and planned, 
among the most individualized of his works.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Evening Post 
wrote that the etchings “make a pleasingly in- 
formal record of phases of experience or scenes 
which appealed to him—and his range of in- 
terest is wide. His technique is as varied as 
his themes, adapting itself to the mood of his 
particular moment of inspiration. Most of the 
work impresses one as the transcription of some- 
thing seen and delighted in and consequently 
given back with the emotion of that first de- 
light, an interpretation of subject matter re- 
flecting the nature of the artist and rendered 
with freedom and conviction.” 

Mr. Millier in writing of himself, after ob- 
serving that he was always startled to discover 
how much more thrilling nature is than his re- 
flection of her, said: “But my barns are fairly 
authentic, and there are wonderful barns in 
California.” And so Tue Art Dicesr is re- 
producing “Horses Grazing.” 
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Londoners Win Majority of Prizes at Chicago Print Show 





“Reading Room,” by Stanley Anderson, London. 


and bronze medal. 


In the midst of a world-wide financial de- 
pression prints seem to be riding the crest of a 
selling wave. Out of the 324 entries in the 
21st annual exhibition of the Uhicago Society 
of Etchers, now current at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, 115 were sold the first day, some of 
them being bought by the society and presented 
to the institute’s permanent collection. Eng- 
land enjoyed a field day in the awarding of 
the prizes, taking all three of the Logan awards. 
Only the society’s prize for the best print by a 
aaember went to an American. 


“End of Day,” by Harry Morley, London. 
Second Logan prize. 
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First Logan prize 


The prizes: Logan first ($100), Stanley 
Anderson, London, “Reading Room”; Logan 
second ($75), Harry Morley, London, “End of 
the Day”; Logan third ($50), Doris Boulton, 
London, “Mound of the Fortress”; Chicago 
Society of Etchers’ prize ($50), Kerr Eby, 
Westport, Conn., “New England Winter.” 
Prints purchased by the society for the institute 
collection are: “Morning on the Seine,” Stan- 
ley Anderson; “New England Winter,” Kerr 
Eby; “Arch, Midnight,” Martin Lewis; “Old 
Brentford,” Noel Spenter; “The Plaintiff's 
Case,” A. Van Abbe; “Queer Fish,” John Paul 
Jensen; “Kensington,” G. H. Wedgwood. 

Bertha E. Jaques, secretary of the Chicago 
Society of Etchers, wrote to Tue Art Dicesr: 
“An excellent jury (Kerr Eby, H. Emerson 
Tuttle, Thomas E. Tallmadge, Charles Fabens 
Kelly, Diana Thorne) skimmed the cream 
from over 1,300 prints from France, England, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, China, Hawaii, Canada and the 





“Mound of the Fortress,’ by Doris Boulton, London. Third Logan 


prize. 


United States, giving the exhibition 324 prints 
in the all metal media. It was a little discon- 
certing to see the three Logan prizes going to 
London, but these three prizes are awarded by 
the Art Institute on technique regardless of sex, 
nationality or membership, and there are few 
etchers in this country whose technique is equal 
to that of the British. 

“With 400 associate members to encourage 
the artists with their presence and purchases, 
there was enthusiasm from the start and 115 
sales to begin with. World visitors, passing 
through Chicago, have no more than a whirl of 
ten minutes from any one of the seven railway 
stations to the Art Institute, and they spend a 
waiting hour looking at prints and paintings. 
An Australian spent half an hour, bought sev- 
eral prints to be mailed to him and departed 
for his train. Business men spend the noon 
hour there and carry some sort of impression 
back to their offices. Chicago might be said to 
be print-minded just now.” 

Sections of the show will go on tour. 
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“New England Winter,” by Kerr Eby, United States. Best print by a member. 
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British Etchers 


Sir Francis Newbolt, who has been an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
and Engravers for more than 20 years, and is 
one of its most valued exhibitors, has recently 
written “The History of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers and Engravers, 1880-1930” 
(Print Collector’s Club, 21s.). Besides writing 
the short history, he has compiled a dated list 
of all its members from the foundation. 

The London Times: “One hundred and three 
reproductions after works by the members of 
the society, chosen by a selection committee 
and arranged in alphabetical order of the ar- 
tists’ names, cannot, it must be agreed, do jus- 
tice to the original plates, but give a very fair 
idea of the kind of work which the society has 
been doing, and should whet the appetite for a 
fuller knowledge of an art so various and so 
easily studied and collected under modern con- 
ditions. 

“When the society was founded, original etch- 
ing, mezzotint, aquatint, drypoint, sand-grain, 
and the rest were very little practised and very 
little honoured. Engraving of all kinds was 
more or less condemned to the reproduction of 
paintings—often very good and artistic work 
in its way, but work on which the painters them- 
selves were inclined to look down as mechanical 
and imitative. . 

“But Sir Francis Newbolt’s judicious and 
candid narrative shows how stormy a voyage 
led to the esteem and the fruitful stability which 
the society now enjoys. A glance at the list 
of members will show that, in spite of the strong 
attraction of independence and the outside ex- 
hibition (one-man or collective), the society has 
enjoyed the allegiance of nearly all the best 
etchers of the time. To mention Haden, Legros, 
Strang, Sir D. Y. Cameron, E. J. Sullivan, 
Griggs, Holroyd, Hartley, Claude Shepperson, 
C. W. Sherborn, and Sir Frank Short is only 
to realize how many more names there are, of 
mature artists and of young, which deserve to 
be mentioned. But if influence is in question, 
there can be no doubt that the greatest living 
influence on the art is that of Sir Frank Short, 
who, as Sir Francis Newbolt shows, has also 
been of great influence on the history of the so- 
ciety, of which he is president. With such a 
record as this very pleasant book sets out, the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engrav- 
ers should start on its second half-century with 
well-founded confidence.” 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 


Art’s “Meaning” 


The title “The Meaning of Art,” by A. Philip 
McMahon (New York; W. W. Norton Co., 
$3.00), professor of Fine Arts at New York 
University, defines conclusively the subject of 
his book. Edward Allen Jewell, of the New 
York Times, states that Professor McMahon’s 
approach to this subject is by no means simple, 
but that he brings to his task, for the most part, 
a lucidity of thought that makes the journey 
not too difficult to be endured. Each chapter 
asks a significant question in regard to one of 
the possible meanings of art and ends with a 
conclusion drawn from the most important 
schools of thought, philosophic and esthetic, 
from the times of Aristotle and Plato to the 
present day. 

Mr. Jewell quotes Professor McMahon: “It is 
possible for art to have meaning, so we may 
hopefully seek the one that is most probable.” 
He goes on to say that it is only in the last 
five pages of his book that the author brings 
this issue to a head, and that the crux of his 
credo lies in these sentences: “The essence to 
which we penetrate through works of art is 
beauty. Through art we have the power to 
realize, record and communicate effectively.” 

Mr. Jewell sums up as follows: “All said and 
done (unless we have been completely thrown 
off the track), the definition whittles itself down 
to something very nearly as simple as the ‘di- 
vine release.” We can, therefore, only decide 
(as has ere this been suggested) that, since in 
all formal essays on esthetics there is a fatal 
tendency to juggle words, the principal virtue 
of the present work is its patient marshaling 
of the material with which, in quests of this 
sort, the esthetician has to deal.” 





The Art of Caricature 


Cornelius Veth in “Comic Art in England” 
(Edward Goldston; London; $10.50) reveals 
himself an ardent admirer of the peculiarly 
English art of caricature and of the artists in 
that vein from Hogarth down to the present 
day. In the long series of “Punch” artists, 
Mr. Veth finds a mirror of the “fundamental 
good humour and good sense of the English 
race.” The London Observer called the book 
“sound criticism and excellent entertainment.” 


“Photographs of the Year” 


According to the London Times, the repro- 
ductions in “Photographs of the Year,” annual 
review of “the world’s pictorial photographic 
work,” edited by F. G. Mortimer (Iliffe and 
Sons Ltd.; 5s) are astonishingly good. This 
latest issue, the Times goes on to say, shows 
a remarkably high standard of artistic excel- 
lence. The volume contains many articles and 
a directory of photographic societies. 
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By Martin Fiscuer, tells how and why. It is 
a scientific treatise written in non-technical 
language for the student and artist who wants 
to tell his story in enduring fashion. Besides 
an historic discussion of the painting methods 
of old masters, the palettes of some great 
living painters are given. Contains a glossary 
of the painter’s terms re-defined in simple 
scientific manner. 
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Pencil Art 


Evelyne Geen has dedicated her little book, 
“Pencil Sketching” (New York; Isaac Pitman 
& Sons; $1.75) to all those who wish they 
could draw but whose life is filled with work 
and whose time for outside things is limited. 

She has tried to show how a desire to draw 
something for oneself can be turned into an 
actuality without a long course in an art 
school and without strain on the purse. In a 
simple, easily readable way she guides the 
reader, step by step, from just making marks 
to figure drawing. The many pencil: sketches 
in the book help to illustrate the author’s 
points and set fine examples for the student. 







BRITISH WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTING and PAINTERS 
OF TODAY 


By J. LiITTLEJouNS, R.B.A., R.B.C., A.R.W.A, 












“The 


Painting,” 


Joint Author of Technique of 
W ater-Colour “The Art of 
Pastel Painting,’ etc. 






























An authoritative treatise on the works of 
twenty outstanding British water-colour 
painters with a discussion of their differ- 
ent styles of handling the medium, and 
explanatory and descriptive notes of great 
interest to artists, students, and to all 
lovers of water-colour painting. 40 full 
page colour plates and other illustrations. 
Demy 4to, Cloth gilt, 158 pages, $7.50. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
PAINTING 


By Lronarp RICHMOND, R.0.1., R.B.A., AND 
J. LrtT_ejouns, R.B.A., R.B.C., A.R.W.A, 


Comprising the following three volumes 
The Technique of Water-Colour 
Painting 
(Richmond & Littlejohns) Contains a com- 
prehensive exposition of the problems of 

water-colour technique. $6.00 

The Technique of Oil Painting 
(Richmond) An entirely new work de- 
scribing and illustrating many methods 
of technique. (/” Press.) 
The Technique of Pastel Painting 


(Richmond & Littlejohns) A new, au- 
thoritative book, describing the technique 
of pastel painting. (/ Press.) 


ETCHING AND 
ETCHINGS 


By Franx L. EMANvEL 





Pres. Society of Graphic Arts, 
Exhibitor at Royal Academy, 
Paris Salon, etc. 










A complete treatise on the art of etching 
technique. For collectors and lovers of 
prints. Illustrated with 238 etchings 
beautifully reproduced. Foreword by W. 
Russell Flint, A.R.A. 272 pages. $10.00. 


Write for catalog 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street 
New York 
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Pickwick “Points” 


It was just two years ago that Jerome Kern’s 
copy of Charles Dickens’s immortal Pickwick 
in parts established the record auction price of 
$28,000. Recently at the American Art Asso- 
ciation’s dispersal of the B. George Ulizio li- 
brary, a copy of the first issue in parts of Pick- 
wick with a fragment of the original autograph 
manuscript, edited by “Boz,” London, 1836-7, 
sold for $13,000, Jerome Brooks being the buyer. 
This was the high water mark of a sale which 
turned out to be the most important so far this 
season. A grand total of $60,724 was realized. 

The Boston. Transcript printed the following 
on the Ulizio Pickwick: “When Charles Dickens 
turned out the first of the ‘Twenty in Nineteen’ 
parts of Pickwick in 1836, he little dreamed that 
one day bibliophiles would go over every line 
of text and advertising and every scratch of the 
graver with a microscope to discover ‘points’ 
which eventually would make a copy of the full 
work worth $28,000. 

“Dickens’s bibliographer lists ‘eleven’ required 
points for a perfect first edition, of which he 
says there are no more than fourteen in the 
world, although the later issues of the Pickwick 
parts had a circulation of more than 40,000 
copies. It required two pages of fine print 
in a catalogue to list the established points of 
the Ulizio Pickwick and in addition some newly 
discovered points peculiar to this volume. The 
book once was the property of the late George 
Barr McCutcheon, a Dickens collector, who final- 
ly traded it because he was unable to include 
a perfect Part II. This defect later was remedied. 

“Pickwick has two unique distinctions. Next 
to the Bible, Shakespeare and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, it is estimated to have had the 


largest circulation of any English book. Like- 


ART PRICES 
CURRENT 


The One and Only Complete Work on the 
Pricing of Pictures, Drawings, Engravings 
and Prints 


NOW PUBLISHED in TWO PARTS 


VOLUME IX (New Series) covering the 
Sale Season 1929-30, is available as follows: 
Part A—Paintings and Drawings, $8.50 net 
Part B—Engravings and Etchings, $8.50 net 


COMPLETE VOLUME 


Parts A and B bound together, $15.00 net 
It includes records of sales conducted by the 
leading English sale rooms (both London and 
provincial) and by the Anderson Galleries, 
New York. 


The Times—“The function of Art Pricgs 
CurrENnT is to record and not to comment, 
and this it does very well. The two sections 
are separately indexed, and a startling inno- 
vation has been introduced into these two al- 
ready very elaborate indices—the price real- 
ized is given in each entry. It is a great con- 
venience to have the two sections in separate 
volumes, for picture dealing and print deal- 
ing are two very different callings. Not the 
least advantage of this publication is that it 
is well up to date for it reports sales up to 
August last when the season closed; while the 
‘List of Sales’ at the beginning of each vol- 
ume is much more thoroughly done than hith- 
erto.”” 


Send for specimen pages and descriptive gros- 
pectus giving details of back volumes to: 


THE 
ART TRADE PRESS, LTD. 


2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet Street, 
London, E. C. 4 England 





wise, one copy, now owned by William L. Elkins 
of Philadelphia, the first fourteen parts of which 
are autographed by Dickens to his sister-in-law 
Mary Hogarth, is held to be the most valuable 
book published during the nineteenth century. 

“Dickens was twenty-four years old and a 
reporter for the London Morning Chronicle 
when the first green wrappered number of ‘the 
posthumous papers of the Pickwick Club, con- 
taining a faithful record of the perambulations, 
perils, travels, adventures and sporting trans- 
actions of the corresponding members, edited 
by Boz,’ appeared on March 31, 1836. The ven- 
ture at first was a failure, but eventually it 
turned out to be one of the greatest publishing 
triumphs of history. 

“Pickwick in parts soon became scarce. In 
1870 it was said that a fine copy had not been 
sold for fifteen years and that it would be worth 
probably from 15 to 20 pounds sterling. ‘The 
price steadily advanced, in 1908 a copy sold 
for $1,450. By 1914 the auction price had ad- 
vanced to $2,500. One of George Barr McCutch- 
eon’s copies fetched $7,000 in 1926; a few 
years later the Thomas Hatton copy auctioned 
for $16,300; with the high mark of $28,000 
reached on Jan. 8, 1929, by the Jerome Kern 
copy.” 


“Not How Many” 


Running concurrently with its exhibition of 
incunabula, “Monuments of Printing,” in New 
York, the Rosenbach Company has put on in 
Philadelphia until March 1 a showing of “Illus- 
trated Manuscripts, Author’s Manuscripts and 
Printed Books” for the benefit of rare book 
lovers there. The exhibition comprises but ten 
early manuscripts, 50 author’s manuscripts and 
about 190 important printed books, selected 
from the company’s great stock. Explaining the 
small number of books included, the catalogue 
quotes the wise words of Seneca: “It does not 
matter how many, but how good, books you 
have.” 

Much interest centers in the renowned Lies- 
born Gospels, copied about 850 A. D., for the 
granddaughter of King Wedekind, Charlemagne’s 
famous adversary, and the XIV century Thirle- 
stane Bible Hystorial, formerly in the library 
of Sir Thomas Phillips, one of the most magnifi- 
cent French manuscripts extant, illustrated by a 
master among the miniature artists of this bril- 
liant period. 

The catalogue contains a special message for 
those who collect books not yet established in 
demand: “There are choice volumes, neglected 
today, that are bound to come into their own. 
It took one hundred and fifty years before the 
public appreciated Robert Herrick at his true 
worth. The ‘Hesperides’ was practically un- 
known to the great Cham, Dr. Johnson, and yet 
today its author is recognized as one of the great 
lyric poets. There are hundreds of books, now 
relegated to the higher shelf in the library, that 
inexorable Time will place in their true position, 
while some of the much vaunted and fashionable 
volumes of today will lie dust-laden in the upper 
atmosphere. To quote an extract from an old 
letter written by a wise colonist in Virginia 
in 1664: ‘The rarity of a thing doth often put 
an esteeme upon a meere trifle.’ ” 


B. WESTERMANN CO, Inc. 
13 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Art Booxs Anp PERIODICALS ° 
FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Ask for Lists 


In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 


* 


A Book Exhibition 


The exhibit of rare books which is being fea- 
tured at the Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego 
emphasizes the idea that the history of writing 
is the history of civilization, according to Julius 
Wangenheim, who has loaned many of them. 
“Tt has been aptly said that the greatest achieve- 
ment of the human race is its language, its 
greatest art the art of writing,’ Mr. Wangen- 
heim said. “The first differentiates man from 
the brute, while the second distinguishes civil- 
ized man from the savage.” 

The history of manuscripts and printing be- 
gins in the exhibition with the showing of Baby- 
lonian tablets, loaned by Yale and determined 
by the Yale authorities to belong to about 2400 
B.C. Then come various types of Egyptian, 
both hieroglyphic and hieratic, and an interest- 
ing specimen of papyrus. Sheets of parchment 
show the writing of medieval days. 

Two Bibles of the XIII century, written on 
very thin vellum made from the skins of still- 
born calves, are also in the collection. They 
contain the entire Old and New Testaments to- 
gether with the Apocrypha. 

A few of the first printed pages of the XV 
century are on view and among them an or- 
iginal page from the Gutenberg Bible, the first 
book ever printed. In the XVI and XVII cen- 
turies printing showed an artistic decline, but 
the XVIII century is remarkable for its presses. 
In this loan exhibition are specimens from the 
Bodoni Press of Parma, the Baskerville Press of 
Birmingham and the Didot Press of Paris. It is 


peculiar that although the XIX century was 
rich in literary production no outstanding work 
of printing was done. 





or send 15 ~~ stamp to 2 Dorset Building, 
London, E.C. 4, England, for a specimen copy. 


A Year of Art 


640 pages, copiously illustrated, on 
fine paper In each bound volume of 


THE ART DIGEST 


Vol. 3, Oct., 1928, to Sept., 1929, inc. 
Gold lettered, Cuanly bound in blue 
clo 


$7.50 carriage paid 
Vol. 4, Oct., 1929, to Sept., 1930, inc. 
Gold lettered, durably bound in blue 
cloth. 
$7.50 carriage paid 


Now ready for delivery. 


Note: These bound volumes are ideal for 
schools, libraries and museums. Orders filled 
as received. Only 20 copies of each volume 
are on ; 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 E. 59th St. New York City 
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Buyers’ Guide to THE ART Dicsst’s Advertisers 


Leading firms listed here will gladly mail announcements or catalogues to Art Digest readers on request 


ANTIQUES 

Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
De Motte, 25 E. 78th St. . N. Y. City. 
Ehrich’s, 36 E. 57th St., N.Y. 
Herzog’s, 3619 Main > .» Houston Tex. 
P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 54th St., N.Y. 
Kelekian, 598 Madison ‘Av., N.Y. 
Thomas J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av., 


N.Y. 

Naszare-Aga, 3 Av. Pierre 1st de Ser- 
bie, Paris. 

Wildenstein, 647 Sth Av., N.Y. 


ART BOOKS 


Art Trade Press, Lid., 2 Dorset ae 
ings, Fleet St., London, E.C. 

Gregg Publishing Company, 270 ‘Madi 
son Ave., N. 

National Poblishing Seslete, Mountain 
Lake Par aryl 

1. Pitman & Sons, 2 W. 45th St. N.\. 

William Edwin Rudge, 475 Sth Ar, 
N.Y. 


B. Westermann Co., 13 W. 46th St., 
N.Y. 


ART EXPERTS ; 
Maurice Goldblatt, 318 S. Mich., Chi- 


cago. 
ART GALLERIES 


LONDON— 

French Gallery, 158 New Bond St. 

wi Leger & Son, 13 Duke St., St. 
James’s, and 13 Old Bond St., 
W.1. and 695 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

A. Reid & Lefevre, Lt., 1a King St., 
St. James’s. 

Maz Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 

Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton St. 


PARIS— 
Bignou, 8 Due la Boetie. 
L. Cornilion, 21 Quai Voltaire. 
Ch. A. Girard, 1 Rue Edouard VII. 
Paul Guillaume, 59 Rue la Boetie. 
Leon Marseille, Rue de Seine. 


HOLLYWOOD, CA 
The Braxton Ee at 1624 N. Vine 
St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
Beaux Arts Galerie, 166 Geary St. 
Courvoisier Gallery, 474 Post St. 
’s, 246 Post St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Chicago Galleries, 220 N. Mich. 
Albert Rouillier Art Galleries, 414 
So. Michigan Ave. 


BALTIMORE, MD.— 
Purnell Galleries. 


BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’ s, Stuart at Dartmouth. 
Robert C. Vose, 559 Boylston St. 


HINGHAM CENTER, MASS.— 
The Print Corner. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 484 N. Kings- 
highway Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK—— 

N. Y. City. 
Arden Galleries, 460 Park Ave., N.Y. 
Balzac Galleries, 102 E. 57th St. 
Belmont Galleries, 576 Madison Av. 
Brummer Galleries, 55:E. 57th. 
Frans Buffa & Sons, 58 W. 57th. 
Calo Art Galleries, 128 W. 49th. 
Corona Mundi (The Roerich Mu- 

seum), 310 Riverside Drive. 
Delphic Studios, 9 E. 57th St. 
Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 E. 57th. 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th St. 
Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th St. 
Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. 
ae at P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 

t 


Gallery of Marie Sterner, 9 E. 57th 
St, N. ¥. C 

am ——- 145 W. 57th. 

G. D. Studio, 58 W. 55th St. 

& Central Art Galleries, 15 Van- 
derbilt Av. 

— Harriman Gallery, 63 E. 57th 


& Son, — Lexington Av. 
Ly J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av. 
Kleinberger, 12 E 54th St. 
J. Leger & Son, 695 2 Av. 
John Levy Galleries, 1 57th St. 
Macheth Gallery, 15 E. enh St. 
Masters’ Art Gallery, 28 W. 57th St. 
Metropolitan Galleries, 578 Madison 
Manrel Gallery, 689 Madison Ave. 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. 
Morton Galleries, 49 W. 57th St. 
J. B. Neumann, 9 E. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. 57th. 
Arthur U. Newton, 4 E. 56th St. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Sth Av. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co., 647 Sth Av. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton St. 
EZ. & A. Silberman, 133 E. 57th St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. 57th. 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 5th Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 Sth Av. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
Griscom Galleries, 1632 Walnut St. 
Newman Galleries, 1732 Chestnut St. 
ew Galleries, 1807 Chestnut 
t. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.— 
Nathaniel M. Vose, 287 Thayer St. 
DALLAS, TEX.— 
Lawrence Art Galleries, 3515 Oak- 
lawn Avenue. 
HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog Galleries, 3619 Main St. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Art Importing Co., 733 Public Ledger, 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Theodore Daniels, 22% Cherry S&t., 
N.Y.C, 


&. H. Friedrichs, Inc., 129 W. 3ist, 
N.Y. 


EZ. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 40 E. 
43rd St., N. Y. 

J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y. 

Martini Artists Color Lab., 97 Harris 
Av., L.I. City, N 

Quaker City Art Supply Co., 10th & 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rich Art Color Co., 31 W. 21st St., 
N. Y. City. 

E. M. Riebe Co., 159 E. 60th St. and 
49 E. 9th St., N. Y. City. 

Schneider & Co., 123 West 68th St., 
N.C . 


Talens & Som, 1082 Clinton Avenue, 
Irvington, New Jersey. 
Winsor and Newton, 31 E. 17th St., 
New York City. 
ART AUCTION GALLERIES 
American Art Association Anderson 
Galleries, Inc., 30 E. 57th St., N. Y. 
City. 
BRONZE FOUNDERS 
International Art Foundries, 545 5th 
Ave., N.Y. 
CASTS, STATUARY 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., nt 1914 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ETCHING CRAFT 
Etching Craft, 412 Eighth Ave., 
wn. Fe. 


FRAMERS 


J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av, N.Y. 
Serge Roche, 4 Rue Victor-Masse, 
Paris. 
HOTELS 
Hotel Ambassador, New York City. 
Hotel Barbizon-Plaza, N. Y. City. 
Hotel St. Moritz, N. Y. City. 
Hotel New Weston, N.Y.C. 
ORIENTAL ART 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
mk nar, Galleries, 724 Sth Ave., 
Geo. Kouchakji, 617 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. City. 
PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. 59th St., N.Y. 


PRINTS 
Seataee Co., 424 Madison Av., 


EZ. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond St., 

London. 

Maurel Galleries, 689 Madison Ave., 

Be Rake 
Richard Owen, 15 Quai Voltaire, Paris. 
Print Corner, Hingham Center, Mass. 
Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 
University Prints, 

Mass. 

RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 
Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. 50th 
, St. N.Y. 

RESTORERS 
Chev. Prof. Pasquale Farina, 200 West 
57tk St., N. ¥. C. 
M.J. Rougeron, 1Q1 Park Av., N.Y. 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., 
Room 404, N. Y¥. C. 
SCHOOLS OF ART 
Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 

1624 H. St., N.W., Washington. 
American Academy of Art, Dept. 40, 

1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
—— Archipenko, 16 W. 61st St., 


Box J, Newton, 


Art Institute of Chicago, Box A.A., 
Michigan Av., at Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Art Students League, 215 W. 57th St., 
New York City. 

Boston Museum School, Fenway Rd., 
Boston, Mass. 

George Elmer pee Art Class, Prov- 
incetown, 

— my Arts and Crafts, Oak- 


Calif. School of Fine Arts, Chestnut 
and Jones, San Francisco. 

Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. Av., 
Boston. 

Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

—_ Springs School, Chester Sprgs., 


a. 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 18 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Chouinard School of Art, 341 So. 

Grandview, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, O. 
Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 


A. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De- 
troit, Michigan. 


Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 





Designers Art School, 376 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


Exeter School of Art, 729 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


Girls Central School of Art, Y.W.C.A., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Grand Central School of Art, 7/021 
Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C. 

Harrisburg School of Art, 608 N. 2d 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 War- 
wick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Livingstone Academy, 1333 F. St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

Metropolitan Art School, 58 W. 57th 
St., N.Y. 

National Academy of Art, 230 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

National School of Fine and Applied 


Art, Connecticut Ave., and M St., 
Washington, D.C. 


Naum Los, Beaux Arts Bldg., 80 West 
40th St., N. Y. C. 

N.Y. School of App. Design for Wom 
en, 160 Lexington Av., N.Y. 

N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art, 

2239 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

N.Y. University, ee of Fine Arts, 
250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. * 

Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire Bivd., 
Los Angeles. 

Penn. Academy of the Fine 4rts, Broad 
& Cherry, Phila., Pa. 

Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


School of the Arts, 916 Sta. Barbara 
St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


School of Applied Art, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


The School of Fine Arts, 234 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Room 

He Washington University, St. (ouis, 
o. 

Syracuse University, Room 16, Admin- 
istration Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, N.Y. 

Vesper George School, 42 St. Botolph 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Worcester Art Museum School, 24 
Highland St., Worcester, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
George P. Ennis, 67 West 87th St., 
Wy. 8. ¢ 


Boothbay Studios, Summer School of 
Art, Frank Allen, Cranbrook Founda- 
tion, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

SCULPTORS 


Ruth Norton Ball, Indian Arts Bldg., 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


TRAVEL-TOURS 
X. J. Barile, 7 West 14th St., N. Y. C. 
ae Tours, 724 Sth Ave., New York 
ity 
Temple Tours, Boston, Mass. 
Lester Stevens, Rockport, Mass. 
Upton Close Cultural Expedition, 113 
East 19th St., N. Y. C. 





“Dry, 


Hard, Crude” 


reflections or hint of the bewildering interplay 


boulevards, 


and that is something—a great 


Aside from their Sunday (or Saturday) ‘ 
pages” American newspapers are devoting more 
and more space to art. The editorial writers, the 
men who write “heavy stuff’ on the sacred 
editorial page, are taking up the problems of art. 
Recently the New York Sun under the caption, 
“Is a Native Art Developing?” said the “new 
expression in native art ... harks back to the 
Primitive. It is greatly concerned with sim- 
plicity and clearness of statement. It is as a 
tule dry, hard, literal, and runs to sharp edges 
and frankly crude hues. It scorns suavity of 
handling, mystery, suggestiveness. It has no use 
for the subtler possibilities of color. A red house 
is uncompromisingly red; a green tree insistently 
green, with no modifying aid from sky or ground 


of hues that sunlight and shadow weave. Every- 
thing is seen and presented in a clear, broad 
light with meticulous precision and rigid econo- 
my of means. 

“At times this new expression descends to 
anecdote with the shamelessness of a Currier 
& Ives print. ,More often, however, it attends 
strictly to the business in hand of naively re- 
cording some a$pect of the native scene and in 
so doing now and then attains to an austere 
beauty peculiarly its own. 

“Of course much in all this that seems most 
hopeful and worth while, may be due largely 
to the mere choice of theme—to the selection 
of subjects peculiarly American and to pre- 
senting them in all their baldness. But even 
that is getting away from Brittany and the Paris 


deal, in fact, if the country is ever to have any 
distinctive utterance in art.” 


Mexico’s Stroke For Art 

Mexico is fostering a campaign for the de- 
velopment of art, according to an announce- 
ment made by the Fine Arts Branch of the 
Department of Public Education. The idea 
of the movement, which will include all educa- 
tional institutions, is to cultivate a form of 
artistic expression truly Mexican and modern. 
Art in all its phases will be encouraged in the 
effort to discover and stimulate creative ability. 
All artists in the republic will be invited to co- 
operate with the educational leaders in promot- 
ing the development of national artistic ex- 
pression. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
GALLER/ES—\ndefinite: 
woodblocks, engravings. 
Montevallo, Ala. 
ALABAMA COLLEGE—Feb. 20-Mar. 


ANDERSON Paintings, 


7: Japanese 
prints, Group A (A. F. A.). 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
FINE ARTS ASSOCIATION—To Feb. 20: Paint- 
ings from the twelfth Biennial Exhibition of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art (A. F. A.). 


Berkeley, Cal. 

BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—F¥eb.: Water colors, 
William R. Musick; oils, Marie G. Cruess. CASA 
DE MANANA—Febd.: Oils and water colors, 
Christine Josselyn; oils, J. Vennerstrom. 


Del Monte, Cal. 
DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—Feb.: 
hibition of California artists. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 

LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—Feb.-Mar.; Third 
annual birthday exhibition in New Art Gallery. 
FERN BURFORD GALLERIES—Feb.: Water 
colors, Jack Leonard. 


La Jolla, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATiON—Feb.: Paintings, Alfred A. 


Miller. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

BARK ’N’ RAGS—Feb.: Water colors. Harold 
Miles. LOS ANGELES MUSEUM GALLERIES 
—Feb.: Contemporary water colors from India; 
paintings by Provincetown group of artists; paint- 
ings, Jean Crawford Adams; water colors, Max 
Weber; etchings, Max Pollock; Modern architects 
exhibition. DALZELZL-HATFIELD GALLERIES 
—Feb.: Contemporary English etchings; sculp- 
ture, Allan Clark, Harriet Frismuth, Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, Mario Korbel. STENDAHL ART 
GALLERIES—Feb.: Sculpture, Helen Webster 
Jensen; still lifes, Stanislaus Pocieha-Poray. 


Oakland, Cal. 

OAKLAND ART GALLERY—Feb.: Paintings, C. 
Bacheler Nisbet; portraits of American Indians, 
Winold Reiss. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES—Feb.: Still 
life paintings, Hovsep Pushman; etchings, Arthur 
Millier; oriental glass paintings; Old English 
sporting prints; Chinese paintings and old Japa- 
nese prints. PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.: Seventh Annual Exhibition by Pasadena 
artists. 


Winter ex- 


Sacramento, Cal. 
KINGSLEY ART CLUB—Feb.: Local Fifth An- 
nual exhibit. 


San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—Feb.: Paintings, Margot 
and Marius Rocle, Everett Gee Jackson; Cali- 
fornia Water Color Annual; Contemporary Crea- 
tive Architecture; paintings by Spaniards. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—To Feb. 28: Sculpture, Benvenuto 
Bufano. To Mar. 5: Paintings by contemporary 
Americans. To Mar. 6: Paintings and drawings, 
Henrietta Shore. To Mar. 7: Drawings and 
paintings by Corot (Goodman-Walker, Boston); 
prints, American artists. To Mar. 3: Paintings, 
Reimei Shindo; etchings, Albert Sterner. ZAST- 
WEST GALLERY—To Mar. 15: Memorial ex- 
hibition of paintings, colored crayon and char- 
coal drawings, John Joseph Casey. S. & G. GUMP 
—Feb. 16-28: Paintings, Edward Bruce. GRUEN 
STUDIO—Feb.: Etchings, Nelson Poole, Arnold 
Bray, A. Ray Burrell. SAN FRANCISCO ART 
CENTER—To Feb. 28: Paintings, John Ferren. 
VICKERY, ATKINS & TORREY—To Feb. 26: 

Water colors, William L. Carrigan. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE—To Feb. 21: Artist members’ win- 
ter exhibit; Feb. 23-Mar. 7: Water colors, Stan- 


ley Wood. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 

ART LEAGUE—Feb.: Fourth annual exhibition of 
California artists. 

Denver, Colo. 

DENVER ART MUSEUM—Feb.: 
colors, B. J. O. Nordfeldt; water colors, Henry 
A. Botkin; paintings and water colors, Carlos 
Merida; Indian arts and crafts (A. F. A.). 

Greeley, Colo. 

COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—To 
Feb. 28: Students’ work from the New York 
School of Fine. and Applied. Art (A. F. A.). 

Hartford, Conn. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—To Feb. 28: Exhibi- 

tion by Hartford Women Painters. 
New Haven, Conn. 

NEW HAVEN PAINT AND CLAY CLUB—To 
March 15: Annual exhibition. 

Norwalk, Conn. 

SILVERMINE GALLERIES—To March 2: Ex- 
hibition by James Daugherty 

Washington, D. C. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 

(Smithsonian Institute)—Feb.: Etchings, Herman 


Oils and water 





Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


A. Webster. ARTS CLUB—To Feb. 21: Ex- 
hibition, Eben F. Commins. Feb. 21-Mar. 7: 
Water colors, Carolyn Bradley; sculpture, Clara 
Hill; silk murals, Lydia Bush-Brown. COR- 
CORAN GALLERY OF ART—To Feb. 23: 
Exhibition of Water Colors by Royal Society of 
British Artists; wood gravures, Macowin Tuttle. 
Feb. 25-Mar. 25: Annual exhibition of The 
Washington Water Color Club. GORDON DUN- 


THORNE GALLERIES—To Feb. 28: Water 
colors, Charlotte S. Cullen. PH/LZLIPS MEMO- 
RIAL GALLERY—Feb.: Preston Dickinson 


Memorial Exhivition; “Idioms in painting.” 


Newark, Del. 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE (Women’s Col- 
lege)—Feb.: Contemporary prints (A. F. A.). 


Wilmington, Del. 
SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—Feb. 19-Mar. 2.: Old 
Masters, collection A. E. Bye. 


Orlando, Fla. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Feb. 27-Mar. 8: Eighth “‘B” 
circuit exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ART CLUB—To Mar. 3: Paintings, S. 


Wagner. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—To Feb. 20: H. R. H. 
Princess Alexandra Victoria of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein selection ot paintings from America and 
Germany. To Feb. 28: Portraits by Wayman 


Adams. Feb. 20-28: Water oils, Charles S. Chap- 
man. 


Peter 


Macon, Ga. 

PRICE FREE LIBRARY—Feb. 18-Mar. 2: Second 
annual exhibition of the Georgia Society of 
Artists. 

Savannah, Ga. 


TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS & SCIENCES— 
Feb.: Modern paintings. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
HONOLULU ACADEMY.OF ARTS—Feb.: Art 
work of the University of Hawaii. 


Bloomington, Il. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: 1930 New York Water 
Color Rotary (A. F. A.) 


Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE—To Feb. 23: International ex- 
hibition of contemporary metalwork and cotton 
textiles. To Mar. 1: Twenty-first International 
Exhibition of Etchings (Chicago Society of 
Etchers); Thirty-fifth exhibition of artists of 
Chicago and vicinity. To Feb. 24: Work of 
children under James Nelson Raymond Lecture 
Fund. ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO—Feb. 20-Mar. 
11: Antique Chinese wallpaper; paintings, Jean 
Victor Hugo; paintings, by Rousseau and Georg; 
painted linen by Dufy. ARTHUR ACKERMANN 
& SON—Feb.: Paintings; portraits, Charles 
Sneed Williams. CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & 
CO.—Feb.: Paintings, George Waller Parker. 
O'BRIEN ART GALLERY—March: Paintings, 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Stacy, Colin Campbell 
Cooper. PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB—To Mar. 
5: Annual exhibition of etchings. M/CHIGAN 
INFORMATION BUREAU—Feb.-Mar.: Paint- 
ings, Maud Miller Hoffmaster. 


De Kalb, Ill. 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE—Feb. 18-Mar. 3: Work by leading 
water colorists (A. F. A.). 


Jacksonville, Ill. 
ART ASSOCIATION—To Mar. 2: New group by 
members of the North Shore Arts Ass’n (A. F. A.). 
Rockford, Ill. 
ART ASSOCIATION—To Feb. 28: 
Chapter A. I. A. (A. F. A.). 
Springfield, Ill. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: Exhibition of archi- 
tecture. 


Philadelphia 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE--—Feb.: Society 
of Indiana Architects; House Beautiful designs; 
Viennese architecture; small garden sculpture. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: American paintings; 
group by Richmond painters. 


Davenport, Iowa 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY—Feb.: 1931 New 
York Water Color Rotary (A. F. A.). 


Des Moines, Iowa 
ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—To Feb. 28: 
Loan exhibition. 


Dubuque, Iowa 
ART ASSOCIATION—Feb. 23-Mar. 7: Contempo- 
rary American paintings; modern sculpture (Col- 
lege Art Ass’n). 


Iowa City, Iowa 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA—To Feb. 21: Balkan 
paintings, Byron B. Boyd. 
Emporia, Kan. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Feb.: Japanese 


prints, Group “B” (A. F. A.). 


Manhattan, Kan. 
KX. S. A. COLLEGE—Feb.: Oil paintings, Vita 
Harris; etchings, lithographs, woodcuts, C. A. 


Seward. 
Wichita, Kan. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: Woodblocks, Gustave 
Bauman; American Indians, Burtin Staples. 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Feb.: Ex- 
hibition by local architects; exhibition by Louis- 
ville Art Ass’n. 


New Orleans, La. 

ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB—To Mar. 6: Modern 
French paintings. JSAAC DELGADO MUSEUM 
o ART—Feb.: Work by members of faculty, 

. O. Art School; ivories loaned by C. H. Behre. 


Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART--To Feb. 28: 
First Baltimore Pan-American Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Paintings. PURNELL GALLERIES— 
Feb.: Wood cuts, Claire Leighton. ARUNDEL 
CLUB—Feb.: Paintings, Lilian Giffen. 


Amherst, Mass. 
AMHERST COLLEGE—To Feb. 21: Philadelphia 
Water Color Club’s Rotary (A. F. A.). 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Feb.: Paintings, 
Joseph Lindon Smith; block prints, Alexander 
Cozens; XVIII century French designs; medals 
from the XV to the XX century: CASSON GAL- 
LERIES—Feb.: Decorations and drawings, Hugo 
Rumbold. DOLL & RICHARDS—To Feb. 24: 
Water colors, Eliot O’Hara. Mar. 4-17: Portrait 
drawings, Dwight C. Shepler. GOODMAN- 
WALKER GALLERIES—Feb.: Prints, Alphonse 
Legros. GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS—To 
Feb. 21: Paintings, Ernest Lee Major. Feb. 23- 
Mar. 7: Landscapes by members of the Guild. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP—To Feb. 28: 
Modern Japanese color prints. SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS—To Feb. 21: Exhibition by Peter 
Kilham. ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES—To 
Mar. 14: Boston Society of Water Color Painters. 


Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—Feb.: Paintings of the 
Naumburg bequest; etchings by Rembrandt; XIX 
century water colors; old master drawings. Feb. 
21-Mar.: Drawings and etchings by Goya. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
PRINT CORNER—Feb.: Lithographs, Albert W. 


Barker. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
PANCOAST GALlERY tus: Paintings by mod- 
erns and individualists; decorative sculpture and 
prints. 


Williamstown, Mass. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE—To Feb. 28: Loan collec- 
tion from the Phillips Memorial Gallery (A. F. 


A.). 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ART ASSOCIATION—To Mar. 2: 
Memorial Exhibition (A. F. A.). 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY—Feb.: Homer 
Davisson Exhibition; Archipenko drawings and 
sculptures; monotypes, Seth Hofmann. PUBLIC 
LIBRA RY—Feb.: Works by American illustra- 
tors (A. F. A.). 


Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Feb.: 
Fifth Annual Muskegon Artists’ Show. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Feb.: Modern Japanese 
prints; tapestries from Flanders and France; 
Etchings by Whistler and his contemporaries; 
Daumier drawings; mural paintings by Minneapo- 
lis high school students; paintings by pupils of 
Cizek; pottery from the Mimbres and Gila valleys; 
Chinese, Near Eastern and Egyptian antiquities; 
Chinese jades, porcelains and Persian pottery. 
MOORE & SCRIVER ART GALLERIES—Feb.: 
Etchings, Martin Lewis, Levon West, John Taylor 
Arms; water colors, Amy Wallace; pastels, Agnes 
Harrison Lincoln; wood blocks, Marsham Wright. 

St... Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—Feb.: Exhibition by fac- 
ulty of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts; Art of 
the Southwest; portraits by contemporary Ameri- 
can painters. FRANCIS D. HEALY GALLER- 
JES—Feb.: Spanish portraits, antiques, wood and 
ivory carvings, furniture. 

Omaha, Neb. 

ART INSTITUTE—Feb.: English paintings of the 
XVIII century. 

Manchester, N. H. 

CURRIER ART GALLERY—Feb.: American paint- 
ings (Grand Central Galleries, N. Y.); sculpture, 
Karl Skoog; pen and ink drawings, Jeannette 
Shirk; hand made glass (Art Center, N. Y.). 

East Orange, N. J. 

ART CENTER OF THE ORANGES—Feb.: 

ture, Harry Lewis Raul. 
Montclair, N. J. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: Exhibition of contem- 
porary Canadian artists; paintings, J. Eliot En- 
neking. 


Elihu Vedder 
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Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM—Feb.: Arts of Old Japan; 
Vergilian exhibit; Home exhibit. 


Trenton, N. J. 
NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM—{Feb. 22-Mar.: 
Paintings, Henry Eddy. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 

MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO—Feb.: Modern 
group, Raymond Jonson, Josef Bakos, Willard 
Nash, B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Olive Rush, Andrew 
Dasberg; Indian blanket collection. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
ART GALLERY & MUSEUM OF PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY—Feb.: Oils and water colors, Herbert 
N. Hooven; water colors of Africa, Erick Berry. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Feb.: Exhibition of water 
colors, pastels and drawings. To Feb. 24: Mod- 
ern tapestries. ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH 
SCHOOL—To Feb. 27: Etchings by the Brooklyn 
Society of Etchers. PRATT JNSTITUTE ART 
GALLERY—To Feb. 20: Ninth exhibition of 
painters and sculptors. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Feb.: Annual Ex- 
hibition Buffalo Society of Artists; paintings of 
horses, A. J. Munnings; gouache sketches, Max 
Weber; Picasso drawings and lithographs. Feb. 
18-Mar. 8: Abstract art. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY—Feb.: 
sephine B. Gridley. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—To Feb. 23: Rus- 
sian Icons. Feb.: Exhibition of furniture and 
glass, American and European; Italian prints of 
the XV and XVI centuries; Peruvian textiles. 
ACKERMANN & SON—Feb.: Etchings, Martin 
Lewis, Levon West, Frank Benson. THOMAS 
AGNEW & SONS—Feb.: Paintings by Old Mas- 
ters; drawings and engravings. A/NSLEE GAL- 
LERIES—Feb.: Paintings, Maurice Braun. 
AMERICAN ART GALLERIES—To Feb. 21: 
Water colors and oils, Palestine, Frida Abraham; 
paintings, W. C. Emerson. AN AMERICAN 
PLACE—To Feb. 27: Paintings, Georgia O’ Keeffe. 
ARDEN GALLERY—Feb.: Sculpture, Ernest 
Dielman; woodcuts, Gertrude Hermes. ARGENT 
GALLERIES—Feb. 16-Mar. 7: Paintings, Agnes 
Pelton; Contemporary modernistic paintings. ART 
CENTER—Feb.: Etchings, Earl Horter. Feb. 16- 
28: ..Decorative arts, Art Alliance of America; 
work of Negro artists, Harmog Foundation. 
OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)—Feb.: 
Paintings. BABCOCK GALLERIES—Feb. 16-28: 
Paintings, Walter Ufer; etchings, Eugene Hig- 
gins. BALZAC GALLERIES—Feb. 10-28: Paint- 
ings, Jack Bismarck. JOHN BECKER GALLER- 
ZES—To Mar. 3: Paintings and drawings, Wil- 
liam H. Littlefield. BELMONT GALLERIES— 
Permanent exhibition of old masters. BRONX 
ARTISTS’ GUILD—To Feb. 28: 9th annual ex- 
hibit at  Hardman-Peck Showrooms, Bronx. 
BROWNELL-LAMBERTSON GALLERIES — To 
Feb. 21: Paintings, drawings, prints, Fiske Boyd. 
Feb.: Furniture, Hammond Kroll. BRUMMER 
GALLERIES—To Feb. 28: 
Goldthwaite. OTTO BURCHARD & CO.—Feb.: 
Animal motives in early Chinese art. FRANS 
BUFFA & SONS—Feb.: Paintings of Norway, 
William H. Singer, Jr. D. B. BUTLER & CO.— 
Feb.; Mezzotints, S. A. Edwards, Elizabeth Gul- 
land, Sydney Wilson. CALO ART GALLERIES 
—Feb.: Paintings by American and foreign art- 
ists. CENTRAL SYNAGOGUE COMMUNITY 
HOUSE—To Mar. 1: Loan exhibit modern art, 
paintings and _ sculpture. CHAMBRUN GALLER- 
JES—Feb.: Paintings, water colors and drawings, 
Vertes. CONTEMPORARY GALLERIES — To 
Mar. 2: Paintings, Cyasan artists) DEMOTTE— 
To Mar. 7: Paintings, Camille Bombois. 
DELPHIC STUDIOS—To Mar. 1: Drawings, 
Boris Deutsche DOWNTOWN GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 22: Sculpture, William Zorach; paintings, 
Isabella Howland. DI/DENSING GALLERIES— 
To Mar. 1: Paintings, Mock. To Mar. 8: Paint- 
ings, Peppino Mangravite. DURAND-RUEL— 
To Feb. 3 Paintings, Fernand __ Leger. 
EHRICH GALLERIES—To Feb. 24: Dining 
Room design, Jules Bouy. FERARG/IL GALLER- 
JES—To Feb. 22: Pastels, Evelyn Carter. To 
Mar. 7: Contemporary American Sculpture. F/F- 
TEEN GALLERY—Feb. 16-28: Paintings, Mrs. 
B. King Cooper; paintings, Katherine A. Lovell. 
FIFTY-SIXTH STREET GALLERIES—Feb. 16- 
28: Portraits, Juan Jose Segura; wax groups, 
Hidalgo. Permanent exhibition two frescoes, 
Gauguin. PASCAL M. GATTERDAM—To Feb. 
21: Paintings, Matilda Browne and Louis E. 
Jones. GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES— 
Feb. 17-28: Paintings, F. Tenney Johnson. G. R. 
D. STUDIO—Feb. 16-28: Paintings, drawings, 
Birnbaum, Kupferman, Shackelford, Wheeler. 
HACKETT GALLERIES—Feb.: Paintings, Con- 
temporary American artists. MARIE HARRI- 
MAN GALLERY—Feb.: Paintings, Henri Rous- 
seau. HYMAN & SQN—Feb.: Old portraits and 
decorative paintings. ZEDOUARD JONAS GAL- 
LERY—To Feb. 20: Miniature sculpture in wax, 
Catherina Barjansky. FREDERICK KEPPEL & 
CO.—To Mar. 15: Etchings by contemporary art- 
ists. THOMAS J. KERR—Feb.: Paintings, tap- 
estries and antique furniture. KLEEMAN-THOR- 
MAN GALLERIES—Feb.: Thirty prints by 
American artists. KLEINBERGER GALLERIES 
—Feb.: Special exhibition of Old Masters. M. 
KNOEDLER & CO.—To Mar. 14: Etchings, 
Charles Meryon. LUCY LAMAR GALLERIES— 


Paintings, Jo- 





Paintings, Ann 


Feb.: Modern. paintings and sculpture. JOHN 
LEVY GALLERIES—To Feb. 28: Marine paint- 
ings, John P. Benson. MACBETH GALLERIES 
—To Feb. 21: Oils and pastels, Robert Brackman; 
etchings, American artists. Feb. 23-Mar. 7: 
Group exhibition, Gifford Beal, Paul Doherty and 
Mahonri Young. MAUREL GALLERIES—Feb.: 
Exhibition of estampes. M/LCH GALLERIES— 
Feb. 16-28: Paintings, water colors, Martha Wal- 
ter. MONTROSS GALLERY—To Feb. 28: Paint- 
ings, Henry Varnum Poor. MORTON GALLER- 
JES—To Feb. 23: Paintings, Cordray Simmons. 
Feb. 23-Mar. 9: Water colors, Hilda Anderson; 
paintings, A. B. McCutcheon; sculpture, Maurice 
Glickman. MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART—Feb.: 
Paintings, Picasso-Braque-Leger. MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART—To Mar. 2: Toulouse-Lautrec 
and Redon. MUSEUM SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY—Feb.: Exhibition of science and art of 
color. MATIONAL ARTS CLUB—To Feb. 28: 
Exhibition and auction sale. VMEWHOUSE GAL- 
LERIES—Feb.: Decorative portraits and land- 
scapes of XVIII century. ARTHUR U. NEW- 
TON—Feb.: English masters. OZLD PRINT 
SHOP—Feb.: Prints and _ paintings, Louis 
Maurer. RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIO—Per- 
manent exhibition of rugs and wall hangings de- 
signed by American artists. POTTERS SHOP— 
To Feb. 28: Sculpture and Terra Cotta. PUBLIC 
LIBRARY (Print Rooms)—Feb.: New York To- 
day and Fifty Years Ago: Etchings, W. H. Wal- 
lace; lithographs, Vernon H. Bailey. To Feb. 26: 
Fifty Books of the Year. To Mar. 31: Currier & 
Ives; Contemporary European Woodblock prints. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES—Feb.: Paintings by 
Old Masters and by French and American Mod- 
erns. SALMAGUNDI CLUB—To Feb. 27: An- 
nual water color exhibition. SCHULTHEIS GAL- 
LERIES—Feb.: Paintings, American and foreign 
artists. JACQUES SELIGMAN & CO.—Feb. 23- 
Mar. 14: Paintings, Ralph Flint. £. & A. SI/L- 
BERMAN—Feb.: Old masters and antiques. S. P. 
R. GALLERIES—To Feb. 21: Water colors, 
Edwin Avery Park. MARIE STERNER GAL- 
LERY—Feb.; Paintings, Simka Simhovitch. VAN 
DIEMEN GALLERIES—Permanent exhibition of 
old masters. VERNAY GALLERIES—Feb.: 
Early English furniture; original panelled rooms 
17th & 18th centuries. £. WEYHE—To Feb. 21: 
Paintings, Andree Ruellan. WILDENSTEIN 
GALLERIES—Feb.: Interiors, William Ranken. 
CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE ART CLUB 
—To Feb. 28: Paintings, Miss Love Porter. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES—To Feb. 28: 
Paintings, water colors, etchings, Dame -Laura 


Knight. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Feb.: International 
water color exhibition; Arthur B. Davies memorial 
exhibition (A. F. A.); British water colors and 
drawings; paintings, Alexander Brook; American 
paintings. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


SKIDMORE COLLEGE-—To Mar.: Paintings, 

Mable K. Day. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Feb.: Paintings, 

Maurice Fromkes. 
Akron, O. 

AKRON ART INSTITUTE—Feb.: Brazilian paint- 
ings; ictures, Akron artists; reproductions 
famous bronzes, Pearson Gallery, N. Y.; one pic- 


ture exhibit, Raeburn (A. F. A.). 


Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—To Mar. 1: 
Sculpture and drawings by Maillol and Kolbe. Te 
Mar. 9: 19th & 20th century French prints; 
etchings by Millet. 


Cleveland, O. 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART—To Mar. 6: 
Exhibition of Mexican art. To Mar. 15: Com- 
parative exhibition of pottery. PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY—To Mar. 2: Illustrations, Thornton 
Oakley (A. F. A.). 


Columbus, O. 

COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Feb.: 
Three million dollar exhibition; modern European 
and American paintings; primitive paintings; 
paintings of George W. Bellows; loan exhibition 
of sculpture, paintings and crafts. 


Dayton, O. 

DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—Feb.: Loan exhibi- 
tion of paintings, Hassam, Twachtman and Duve- 
neck; paintings by Ramon Zubiarre; Alaskan and 
African Poe. Frederick B. Patterson; 
paintings by Elihu Vedder. 


Oxford, O. 

WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—To Feb. 28: 

Brooklyn Etchers Rotary. 
Toledo, O. 

TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART—Feb.: American 
pottery (A. F. A.); modern German prints. To 
Feb. 22: Exhibition of recent accessions. 

Youngstown, O. 

BUTLER ART INSTITUTE—Feb.: Mahoning So- 

ciety of Painters exhibition. 


Norman, Okla. 





UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Feb.: Texas 
artists. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
ART ASSOCIATION—To Feb. 23: Eighth “B” 


circuit exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


Portland, Ore. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: Small paintings by 
old masters, Van Diemen Galleries, N. Y 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—Feb. 


ART CLUB—Feb.: 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


16-28: American 


paintings (College Art Ass’n). 


Erie, Pa. 
Flower and still life subjects 


New Hope, Pa. 


(A. F. A). 


NEW HOPE GALLERIES—Feb.: Etchings, F. W. 


Harer. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ART CLUB—To Mar. 4: Fellowship of the Penna. 


Academy of Fine Arts. CR/ILLON GALLERIES 


—To Feb. 24: Paintings, Georges Rouault. 
NEWMAN GALLERIES—To Feb. 21: Water 
colors, Frederick W. Harer. PENNSYLVANIA 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS—To Mar. 15: 
126th Annual Exhibition in Oil and Sculpture. 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM—To Feb. 26: 
Georgian Art. PHILA. ART ALLIANCE—To 
Feb. 26: Exhibition by “Ten Phila. Painters”; 
drawings and water colors, W. J. Aylward. To 
Feb. 20: Water colors, drawings, paintings, Hans 
Joachim Staude. Feb. 23-Mar. 26: Annual Ex- 
hibition of the School Art League Alumni Ass’n. 
Feb. 18-27: ‘Fashion Mannequins,” Lucille How- 
ard. Feb. 28-Mar. 16: Styrian Jade Exhibition. 
PHILADELPHIA SKETCH CLUB—To Feb. 21: 
Annual exhibition of paintings by members. Feb. 
28-Mar. 7: Paintings, Maxim, Gottlieb and Henry 
Cooper. PLASTIC CLUB—Feb. 25-Mar. 18: 
Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. PRINT CLUB 


—Feb. 27: Annual Exhibition of American 
Lithography; drawings and engravings, Allan 
McNab. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To Mar. 12: Annual 
Exhibition of Associated Artists of Pittsburgh. 
Providence, R. I. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE—Feb.: Water colors, 
John Whorf; oils and ship models, Harry Ney- 

land; water colors, Paul Gill. 


Dallas, Tex. 

DALLAS PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Feb.; Ameri- 
can paintings from the Joel T. Howard collection; 
Dallas Women Painters; One Picture exhibit 
(A. F. A.); paintings, group of Boston and Texas 
artists. HIGHLAND PARK SOCIETY OF 
ARTS—Feb.: Paintings, Richard Crisler; Old 
Masters from Newhouse Galleries, N. Y. 


Denton, Tex. 

COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS—To Feb. 28: 
Paintings and prints from 1930 winter exhibitions 
of the National Academy of Design (A. F. A.). 

Denison, Tex. 

DENISON CLUB OF ARTISTS—To Feb. 20: 
Eighth “A” circuit exhibition, Southern States 
Art League. 

Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To Feb. 22: Balkan 
paintings, Byron Boyd; Czecho-Slovakian paint- 
ings, Marta Rozankova-Drabkova; water colors, 


Mary Aubrey Keating. HERZOG GALLERIES— 
Feb.: Russian icons and enamels. 


San Antonio, Tex. 

ATELIER ART GALLERY—Mar.: Paintings, 
Hugo D. Pohl. WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM 
—(San Antonio Art League)—To Feb. 26: Paint- 
ings, Power O’Malley; wood carvings, Carl Halt- 
hammar; paintings, Russel Cheney; etchings, Louis 


O. Griffith. 
Appleton, Wis. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE—Feb.: Ivory soap carv- 
ings; fifty advertisements (Art Center, N. Y.). 


Madison, Wis. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To Feb. 20: Paintings of 
Africa, Paul Travis. Feb. 21-Mar. 15: Interna- 
tional exhibition of lithography and wood en- 
graving. UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Feb.: 
__Woodcuts, Prescott Chaplin. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

ART INSTITUTE—Feb.: Phillips Memorial exhibi- 
tion; Grand Central faculty show; etchings, Will 
Dyson; paintings by Laurercin and Utrillo; ex- 
hibition of Women’s Sketch Class. MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL GALLERY—Feb.: Paintings by Wis- 


consin artists. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—Feb.: Wood 
blocks, Gustav Bauman; etchings, Morgan Dennis. 


Who Owns This Peale? 


In some American museum or in the gal- 
leries of some private collector or art dealer 
is a portrait of Ezra Carter Gross by Charles 
Willson Peale (1741-1826), one of the mas- 
ters of the Early American period. It was 
last known to have hung in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, in 1876 (the year of the Centen- 
nial Exposition), possibly as part of a loan 
exhibit. 

A reader of Tue Art Dicest, who is the 
great-grandson of Ezra Carter Gross, is anx- 
ious to find the whereabouts of this portrait. 
Any information concerning the painting will 
be welcomed by Tue Art Dicesr. 
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Milles and Allen 


Carl Milles, Swedish sculptor, has arrived at 
the Cranbrook Foundation, Mich., for a six 
months’ period of residence and leisure work. 
Although Milles eschews formal teaching, it is 
expected he will confer with the student sculp- 
tors about their approach to art and possibly 
work with them. The Detroit News speaks of 
his visit as a “tribute to the fine idealism of the 
Cranbrook project as a whole and the chal- 
lenge it offers to men of great creative genius,” 
and then quotes the artist: 

“People may learn perspective and anatomy 
in school or out of textbooks. When they learn 
it, they may forget it if they wish, but it should 
be learned first. But it is not necessary for me 
to teach them. That is a more or less formal 
matter, while creative art can not be actually 
taught. 

“Once in Paris when I undertook to teach 
some classes in art, I spent the time showing 
the students countless pictures and slides of the 
art of France in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and then we read the poetry of the 
period. That was not what many people would 
call teaching art. But we were coming in con- 
tact with the feeling of another age, were get- 
ting a certain point of view. 

“That is about all that one person can do 





for another in teaching. It is impossible to make 
rules about creative art. Technicalities may 
be learned by intensive study, the rest is a mat- 
ter of feeling. One cannot supply feeling, but 
perhaps one can open a door or window or point 
the way.” 

Another personality in the art world who 
figures prominently in recent art news from De- 
troit is Frank Allen, who for several months 
has been director of art education at Cran- 
brook Foundation. Mr. Allen has just opened 
the Cranbrook Museum with an exhibition of 
water colors, a show which earned the plaudits 
of the critics. He came to the foundation to 
study the problem of art education in the 
“broadest and most constructive sense,” accord- 
ing to the Detroit News. Mr. Allen has had 
long experience in this field both in his Summer 
school at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, and at 
Pratt Institute, and also in foreign study and 
travel. 

The News: “Just what art education is to 
mean at Cranbrook is another story which may 
not yet be told. But it is safe to say that it is 
one which will engage the best thought of many 
minds. Plans, however, are taking shape in the 
mind of Mr. Allen for a useful and inspiring 
program of art education which will some day 
contribute to the enjoyment and knowledge of 
both layman and professional artist.” 





THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Season of 1931 


GEORGEELMERBROWNE,N.A. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Write for Circular C. 
Box 453, 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


HENRY B. SNELL 


SUMMER ART CLASS 


VENICE 


With travel in Italy to include the “Hill Towns” and galleries of Florence and Rome 
JULY 3rd—SEPTEMBER 13th 
Send for descriptive announcement 


THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 


724 FirtH AVENUE 


New York 


MICHEL JACOBS’ 1931 ..... 
Second European - African Painting Tour 
PAINTING THROUGH—France, Holland, Germany, Italy, Spain, Africa 


June 18 to September 28 
June : 

June 30th, moonlight 
July 3d 





“to Sept. 7th, $765 


Also fractional tours—Tours extended to six months 
Send for Booklet—Metropolitan Art School or American Express Co. 


58 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


MICHEL JACOBS, Director 


Author of “The Art of Color” and “The Art of Composition” 
Individual instruction, Life, Portrait, Commercial Iliustration 
Fabric Design, Costume Design and Interior Decoration 














A Review of the Field in Art Education 
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THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SGHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 


ANDSCAPE-PORTRAIT-MARI 
ETCHING. DESIGN-BLOCK-PR 
NORMAL- INDUSTRIAL-COMMER 
POTTERY-JEWELRY-CRAFTS- 


FACULTY and LECTURERS 


FRANK ALLEN 
Director Art Education, Cranbrook Foundation 
JAMES. C. BOUDREAU 
Director Fine Arts, Pratt Institute 
MARY C. SCOVEL 
Director Teacher Training, Chicago Art institute 
ELAINE HALPIN 
Fine Arts, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
Professional Contacts, Pratt Institute 
FRED C. THOMPSON 
Massachusetts School of Art 
RUTH E. ALLEN 
Pottery, Cranbrook Foundation 
OLGA ROSS HANNON 
Director of Art, Montana State College 
VERNON SHORT 
Etching, Pratt Institute 
LOUIS C. PEDLAR 
Advertising, New York City 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL SIX WEEKS 
JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14 CATALOG 
DESCRIBES FACULTY, COURSES, CREDITS 


EDWARD DUFNER, N.A. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Mr. Dufner will conduct two classes at the Booth- 

bay Studios during the months of July and August. 

A class for professional artists and advanced stu- 

dents, and a class for business men, continuing his 
New York City class. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THE 
BOOTHBAY STUDIOS AND MR. DUFNER’S 
CLASSES, ADDRESS 


FRANK ALLEN, Director 


LONE PINE ROAD, BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 








ES Col orful 


JAPAN ART TOUR 
$845 


See some of the quaintest and loveliest art treas- 
ures in the world, from tiny masterpieces in lacquer 
Lee- 


ahi. 

A vacation tour 
Excellent ac- 

Write today for infer- 


by Prof. 
eredit two hours Univ. of Calif. 
alse. China and Korea optional. 
commodations everywhere. 
mation. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


444 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER CLASS TO 


CONCARNEAU, FRANCE 


JULY 1 TO SEPT. 3, 1931. 


Write Lester Stevens, Rockport, Mass. 
or Geo. E. Marsters, Inc. 


248 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
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“Landscape,” by John Edward Thompson. 


John Edward Thompson, Colorado artist, 
gave his views concerning art education in a 
recent interview in the Rocky Mountain News. 
“Although so-called art education is somewhat 
superior to what it was a quarter of a century 
ago, it is still far from being complete. This is 
due to the fact that the average instructor has 
a penchant for a formuia—some particular set 
of tricks or combinations that he feels to be 
absolute. Consequently the art student js at 
the mercy of the instructor, and when obliged 
to earn a livelihood is left practically helpless. 
Today’s problem is a constructive one. It is 
the same problem in principle that such artists 
as Giotto, Piero della Francesca, El Greco, Cour- 
bet, Daumier, Cézanne or any truly great artist 
spent a lifetime solving. . . . If the art students 
today were made to serve the hard apprentice- 
ship that was the necessary preparation for the 
artists of the Renaissance, we would have not 


Vitalizing Art 

In carrying out its policy of laying a foun- 
dation for more modern art instruction in the 
public schools of the state, the Connecticut 
state board of education held a conference 
of teachers and school superintendents in the 
Trade School, Hartford, under the leadership 
of Joseph Wiseltier, state director of art edu- 
cation. Mr. Wiseltier set forth the program of 
the state when he said: “It is not our aim to 
produce artists. We are not teaching art to 
the few but to the many. We are not teaching 
drawing, but art as a motivating and vitalizing 
force of life; art that will encourage individual 
expression, and will foster appreciation of the 
spirit of art, that will develop a sympathetic 
understanding of creative effort, that will func- 
tion in everyday life.” 

Speaking of the ever increasing need for the 
practical side of art because of the increasing 
amount of leisure time in American life, Mr. 
Wiseltier said: “Art education should not be 
conceived of only in terms of drawing pencils 
and paper, but as rather a practical grounding 
in the fundamentals leading to an appreciation 


only greater individual artists but greater na- 
tional art.” 

Concerning the relation of the museum to the 
artist and art student, Thompson said: “The 
museum should be a visual library, a place where 
the artist can find thd documentary evidence 
that will better enable him to solve the problem 
in hand. Collections should not be limited to 
type, period or subject matter, but rather should 
be of the best available—comprehensive and 
inclusive both of the arts and crafts of all 
periods.” ! 


Donald J. Bear of the Denver Art Museum | 


said of Thompson’s own work: “So much that 
is real and vital is to be found in any one of 
his canvases, so much knowledge of tradition— 
the traditions of the Grecos and Cézannes, the 
energies of the Courbets and Daumiers—all done 
with such analytical rightness that I have no 
hesitancy in placing Thompson’s name among 
those foremost in the art of painting today.” 





of art in an age that is in danger of losing its 
sense of the beautiful by its machine productive 
methods. 

“Art has been looked upon for the most part 
as a response to some creative impulse. The 
title of ‘artist’ has been confined to the painter 
of pictures; we have been loth to apply the 
term to the musician, the poet, the actor, who 
have always had an equal right to it. Cer- 
tainly the artisan and craftsman who adds 
the element of beauty to that of utility de- 
serves to be included under. the category of 
‘artist.’ And who will deny that the architect 
is the chief artist, his art dealing not only with 
building, but with sculpture, painting, mosaic, 
stained glass and many other arts and crafts. 

“Now, visual art can be divided into two 
classes, ‘the art of form’ and ‘the art of 
necessity,’ yet where can be drawn a line of 
demarkation? Shall we say that the modern 
automobile with its stream lines is merely a 
work of necessity inasmuch as it provides a 
rapid means of transportation, and not at 1 te 
same time a work of'art? And may not the 
same thing be true of our homes and the 
man-made things we put in our homes? A radio 
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This state-accredited college of the arts and 
crafts announces its 


25th Annual 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 31, 1931 
Write for summer session circular 


F. H. Meyer, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 
SUMMER From sung tse 


16 West Gist Street New York 







MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1930 Battimore, Mb. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ABBOHT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
—=(OMMERCIAE ART 














INDIVIDUALLY PLANNED 
SCHEDULES 





624 BH STREET NW. WASHINGCTON.DC 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Interior Decorating, Com- 
Art, Dynamic Sym- 
metry, Life sketch class. Dormitory. Catalog. 


Felix Mahoney, Pres. Dept. A. D. 
Connecticut Ave. and M. Washington, D. C. 









Color, 
Poster Design, 


Costume, 
mercial 


GUY WIGGINS 
ART SCHOOL 


(SUMMER) LYME, CONN. 
June 15th to Sept. [5th 


(WINTER) NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Write for Catalogue—Lyme, Conn. 


———E=————— 
THE EASTPORT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
Ww EASTPORT, MAINE 


George Pearse Ennis 


INSTRUCTOR 
TERM, JULY 1st—AUG. 26th. 


Oil Painting, Drawing and Water Color, 
Painting Out of Doors. Painting from 
Model on field. 


For catalogue or information 
Address— 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y. 
67 WEST 87th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


Oxpest SCHOOL OF 
InpusTRIAL Art IN AMERICA 
Founded 1844 
Thoroughly professional training in 
Industrial and Decorative Design 
Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling from life 
Jewelry and metal work 


Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 


DAY, EVENING and SATURDAY CLASSES 


European Fellowships for Post-Graduate Study 
Residence Houses for out of town students 


Catalogue and History on request 


Broad and Master Streets 





a 


Grand CentRALScuooi/Art 


ESTABLISHED by successful modern ar- 
tists to develop individual talent. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Etching, Sculpture, Com- 
mercial and Applied Arts and Interier Dec- 
eration. Credits given for drawing teachers. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue on Request 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 


ART SCHOOL 


Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Accredited school; three 
and four-year courses, Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, I- 
lustration, Interior Decoration. 
Costume Design, New building. 
“Fall term opens Sept. 28, 1931” 


E. A. GUBRY, Director, 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Interior Decoration, Jewelry and 
Metal Work 


Information on request 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Chestnut ane Jones Streets 
San Francisco 

Affiliated with the Seen of California. Spring 
term January fifth to May fifteenth. Professional 
and teachers’ courses of study in the fine and ap- 
plied arts: 

Write for special catalogue 

LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director. 














set may be looked upon as a thing of beauty 
as well as of utility. But there are forms of 
art which are not, strictly speaking, useful, 
have no utilitarian value. A bronze statue 
can add nothing to bodily comfort unless it 
be melted and cast over again into pipe fit- 
tings or screws, nor can an etching be of use, 
unless it be to hide a bad spot on the wall. It 
is perhaps this aspect of art having no ma- 
terial value that has led so many to regard 
it as a sort of trimming to life, a fad to be 
dallied with when the claims of work, food, 
sleep and recreation have been satisfied. 

“Now, the drawing of pictures as formerly 
taught in our schools had very little educa- 
tional value. Strictly speaking, it was not art 
work at all, but only another kind of penman- 
ship exercise. Drill work! At best it aimed 
at careful observation and skillful recording 
of things seen, the development of technical 
ability needed only by the talented few. Today 
the art program, in which drawing plays only 
a minor part, is tied up with the regular school 
curriculum, correlating and integrating with 
the social studies, the language work, health 
and humane education. It no longer stands 
out as a subject separated from the regular 
life of the school and the child. It becomes a 
means by which the other studies are effec- 
tively motivated and vitalized. 

“Art education, as taught in the progres- 
sive schools of the country, is not drawing; 
not any more than learning to compose a fine 
letter or a good composition is merely a 
matter of handwriting or penmanship. Art edu- 
cation is a practical subject aiming to ground 
every child in the fundamentals necessary to 
appreciate and enjoy art, and to use the prin- 
ciples of good spacing, fine proportion, appro- 
priate design, harmonious color in everyday 
situations of modern life. Art as taught in 
modern schools contributes to present-day ob- 
jectives of education—worthy home member- 
ship, civic pride, attractive surroundings, ap- 
propriate dress, fine grooming, worthy use of 
leisure, refined taste in selection of the products 
of art and industry. The whole aim is that 
of developing appreciative, beauty-loving, dis- 
criminating consumers.” 





Sloan Succeeds Beal 


Gifford Beal, for fourteen years president of 
the Art Students League, has resigned and John 
Sloan, president of the Society of Independent 
Artists, has succeeded him. 

The League was started in 1875 as the first 
independent art school in the country, and it 
was created right under the nose of the old 
national Academy of Design on Twenty-third 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Announces its REMOVAL 


to larger and more convenient quarters, 
overlooking the Public Library and 
Bryant Park. 


THE BEAUX ARTS BUILDING 


80 West 40th Street, New York City 
Telephone—Penna. 6-826! 












The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent with 
thoroughness. Day and Evening 
courses. Sunday Nude Drawing and 
Painting Class. Incorporated’ under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course. Send for circular D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 


The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 


Illustrated Booklets 
Address Eleanor Fraser, Curator 


BROAD and CHERRY STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Scott Ca 
School of 


Instructors—E.wyx G. Gowen, 

Design and Interior Decoration; 

© Ggorce E. Lamssrt, Jr., Com- 

mercial - Wiuiam F. Strecugr, Illustration; 

Scorr C. Carper, Fine Arts—and Assistant 
Teachers. 

Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 126. Mass. Ave.. Boston 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
Scheel of Fine and Applied Arts. 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 

Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher tec- 
tural Construction, Architectural 
Design, 37 Studios, 94 Instructors. 
44th Year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY = LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire wen. Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. II- 
lustrated catalog upon request. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 38th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial-Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 
vanced Design, Costume Sketch and Life Class, 
Historic Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dsc- 
ORATION, DesiGn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anD CoMMERCIAL ART, Pus. Scoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusg, N. Y. 





LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
Design. Term now opening. 

For illustrated catalog address 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 

Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculpture, 
Design, Commercial and the Graphic Arts. Night 
Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 

Special College Credit Courses in 

affiliation with Wittenberg College 

SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 
Circular of information on request to the Dayton Art 

Institute, Dayton, O 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. ‘Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 
M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Country School Open All Year 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
(Twenty-eight Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 


Classes in Winter Life, Portraiture, 


Landscape, 
Still Life, Decoration, Illustration, and Sculpture. 


Modern Studios and Dormitories with Electric 
Light and Steam Heat. Resident Instructors. 
Winter Sports. Students may register at any 


time. 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Write for Circular to 
D ROY MILLER 
Resident Manager 
Chester Springs Chester County, Pa. 


DESIGNERS ART 


DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN 
a. CLASSES 


July Course Seheol Arts Training 
Under Direction of Frederick W. Ried 


For Catalog Write Ludwig D. Frank 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Design Workshop 


Summer Session at Rockport, Mass. 


A place where anyone may combine the theory 
and practice of modern pictorial and applied de- 
sign. Creative expression for its own values and 
as a means to intelligent judgment of all art 
The workshop will be on board the old coasting 
schooner ‘‘Herbert’’ anchored in Rockport harbor. 


Ralph M. Pearson 


10 E. 53rd St., New York City 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 





Art in All Its Phases 


Regular courses in Drawing, Portraiture. and 
Commercial Art. Also Weaving, Leather Work, 
Pottery and Jewelry Making, Costume Design, 
Interior Decorating and Magazine Illustrating. 
For catalog, address E. H. Wuerpel, Director. 
Room 24 


St. Louis School of Fine Arts 
Washingten University, St. Louls 02 RT 


WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
Ilda Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. — - ive  aceoameal 
Andrew Doragh 
Henryette Stadelman Nwhiteside. 
Catalogue on request. 


The Harrisburg School of Art 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Classes 
SECOND TERM FEB. 1 
Catalog 
600 N. Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Gannett, Seelye & Fleming Bldg. 


Director 

















THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Painting, Modelling, De- 
sign, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Jewelry, Pot- 
tery. Special classes for men in 
painting under Charles Hopkin- 
son. Catalog. 
Katuerine D. Cuitp, Director 

234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 















COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Street. Both the incoming and outgoing presi- 
dents assert that the league is “youthful” 
and “stimulating” and that it has grown into a 
strong, living and thriving organization. It is a 
student body, supporting itself by current dues 
and governing itself. 

“My own attachment to the League,” said 
Mr. Beal, “is perhaps due to the fact that it is 
so stimulating. I think that stimulation is the 
most important thing in education. The League 
refuses to be prejudiced by anyone. It is self- 
sufficient and self-supporting.” 

John Sloan agrees: “The League can point 
with satisfaction to what it has done in the 
past. There may be larger, older schools of 
art in this country, but this is one where the 
students actually run their own affairs success- 
fully.” 


Hofmann at Chouinard 


Hans Hofmann, famous German art teacher, 
who in his Munich school has more American 
students than any other modern instructor in 
Europe, will give a six weeks’ course at the 
Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, to start 
March 23. Prof. Hofmann plans to give two 
criticisms a week in each of his classes, and re- 
quires working periods between criticisms, class- 
es to be limited to 30 pupils. His popularity in 
California art circles is shown by the fact that 
200 students were turned away from his classes 
at the University of California at Berkeley this 
year. 

One critic said of Prof. Hofmann: “He has 
played no inconsiderable part in building new 
traditions, forming and naming many devices 
by which effective painting is constructed. That 
which has always produced the classic things 
is not the tools themselves but the character of 
the man who wields them. Men of sufficient 
individuality will not be barred by the limita- 
tions of painting from the creation of classic 
things.” 


An Art Pilgrimage 

Hamilton A. Wolf, artist and lecturer promi- 
nently identified with California art circles, who 
has made sketching tours of the world, visiting 
civilized and uncivilized countries, including all 
the principal art centers of Europe, will conduct 
a small “art pilgrimage” to Europe this sum- 
mer, under the management of Thomas Cook 
& Son. The party will leave New York June 12, 
and in a little more than two months will visit 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland and England. 

Acquaintance with the more personal sides of 
European life will be possible as Mr. Wolf speaks 
several languages, thus allowing more intimate 
contacts when visiting galleries, sightseeing and 
sketching among the different peoples. Lectures 
on the old and modern masters will be given 
in the various galleries and museums. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Pasmting, Sculpture, litustiaiin, Commercial Ar, 
Interior Decoration. Professional Development under 
sucessful artists saves time. Studios are sky and 
north lighted. Modern equipment. European tours. 
Extension Courses. Spring, Summer and Winter 
Terms. New Catalor: adress 


Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 


THAN ART 


BETTE SCHOOL METHODS 


writes a commercial artist (name on request) of the 
Cross Home Study Course. Hundreds of artists, teachers, 
students the world over have gained more from this course 
than from art schools. It saves many years in gaining 
fine art power for commercial art, portraiture, landscape, 
culture. College Credits for Home or School Course. 


Anson K. Cross Art Schoo! 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. (All the year) 
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SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GamsBie 


President 


Betmore Browne, A.N.A. 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN-——CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHoLarsHips AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


MID-YEAR CLASSES 
BEGIN JANUARY 67H 


€VERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ: DIRECTOR 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


an, 







oe CE 
SCHOOL OF ARI. INI 


741 SO. GRANDVIEW = LOS ANGELES e~ 


CALIF 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 


Professional Courses for Serious Students 
Mid-Year Entrance : 


Profusely illustrated booklet 


42-44 St. Botolph Street 
Boston, Mass. 


RN Ace 
~ — 





“CLEVELAND | 
SCHOOL of ART 


A -CLEVELAND+OH/O~* 


A year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 


> = — = a — =, 
—— — — = a _ a 





STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


surTe 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Advertising 





SCULPTURE 
Antique and Life Modeling 


AFTERNOON & EVENING CLASSES 
Individual Schedule Arranged 


HENRY READ 


64 East 34th St. Ashland 4-5268 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 


Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 


Summer Term June 26 Fall Term Sept. 8 
Add. Box AA, Michigan Av. at Adams St. Chicago, 111. 
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MADE IN.HOLLAND 


Pure 
Brilliant 


Permanent 


TALENS & SON 


APELDOORN -HOLLAND 
U-S-DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -IRVINGTON NJ 
Agents for Canada ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO-LTD- 17 orkSt.Toronto-Onterio 


SUESLES ISERIES ESE EEC 





BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the W orld— 
Standard of the Colormen’”’ 
Artists’ 
Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK 








ees teak ran gitiet xen OO 


MIXED TECHNIQUE 


is an old master method of painting which 
consists of a tempera underpainting finished 
with glazes of oil color. Unusual brilliance 
of color is obtainable—but why experiment 
making up your own tempera when you can 
purchase a scientifically prepared true egg- 
oil emulsion color such as 


MARTINI TEMPERA 


Write for circular 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


bas BO: 2A F208: 1 2s 
97-99 Harris Ave. L. I. City, N. Y. 


Sew we wees ewe eee ee ee 


L.csceennccstecewees 


LU. cseesemecaremaeme 


Lucien-Lefebvre-Foinet 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS 
Made in France 
All permanent range of colors. Superfine quality. 


STUDIO SIZE TUBES 


Earth Colors, Ochres, light red, etc...40c per tube 
Cobalts, Madders, etc................ 1.25 per tube 
Cadmium Yellows, etc............... 2.00 per tube 
Cadmium Red and Cobalt Violets....3.00 per tube 


Also Artco Belgian Canvases at lowest prices in 
the U. 8S. A. 


Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 Public Ledger Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 


have become a directory of the art and antique 
dealers of the world. 











Bermuda Art Class 


Bermuda, that “bright, colorful gem of the 
Atlantic,” with its tropical landscape, iridescent 
sea and transparent atmosphere, is rapidly be- 
coming a haven for Winter art classes. One of 
the most recent to favor it is Xavier J. Barile, 
well known artist and teacher, who has selected 
the island as the locale for his 1931 art class, 
which he is personally conducting from March 
4 to 26 with the cooperation of the Overseas 
Travel Service, 55 West 42nd St., New York. 

The entire trip covers a period of 22 days, 18 
of which will be devoted to painting and sketch- 
ing in oil, water color, pastel and black-and- 
white. Bookings must be received before Feb. 26. 


First-Year Student Wins $750 


Something for the industrious art student 
to ponder over and comment upon is the fact 
that Mrs. Maeble C. Perry, who is a first-year 
student in the sculpture class of the Chicago 
Art Institute school, won the second prize of 
$750 in the small sculpture competition for 
Rosenthal china sponsored by the Art Alliance 
of America. 


Los School Burned 


A victim of the fire at the Lincoln Arcade, 
New York, headquarters of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists, was the Naum M. Los School 
of Art, which for several years had been located 
there. Much of Mr. Los’s school equipment, 
and about $25,000 worth of his art was de- 
stroyed. The school is now operating in the 
Beaux Arts Building, 80 West 40th St. 


Calls Homer “Greatest” 


“The greatest marine painter in the history 
of art.” Such is the title Henry Turner Bailey 
conferred on Winslow Homer during a recent 
lecture at the Art Institute of Chicago. 


W here to Show 


[This calendar is for the benefit of artists 
wishing to enter works in competitive and other 
public exhibitions. Art societies and individuals 
are asked to help in making it as complete as 
possible.] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—12th annual exhibition 
of painters and sculptors; March 6-April 30; clos- 
ing date, Feb. 28. Address: Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, Exposition Park. 


Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB—34th 

Annual of the Club at the Corcoran Gallery of 

Art; March 1 to 25; works received, Feb. 21. 

Open to all artists. Address: E. E. Graves, 

Secretary, 4853 Rockwood Parkway, Washington, 

>. <. 

Savannah, Ga. 


SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE—11th An- 
nual at the Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Savannah; April 9-30; no closing date announced. 
Prizes. Address: Southern States Art League, 
Ethel Hutson, Secretary, 7321 Panola Street, New 


Orleans, La. 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHICAGO NO-JURY SOCIETY OF ARTISTS— 
9th annual in Chicago Evening Post Building; 
March 7-22; closing date March 2-3. Address: 
1221 N. State, Chicago. 


Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE WATER COLOR CLUB—34th an- 
nual in Baltimore Museum; March 4-April 2; 
closing date Feb. 20. Prizes. Address: Balti- 
more Museum, Wyman Park. 


Springfield, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE—12th Annual 


Members’ Exhibition; Springfield City Library; 
March 14-29; closing date, March 7. Prizes. 
Address: Harriet R. Lumis, 28 Bedford Rd., 
Springfield. 


Portland, Me. 

PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART—Anmual Exhibi- 
tion of Photo Section of Society; April 17-May 
18; closing date, March 27. Address: Oliver 
P. T. Wish, Secretary, L. D. M. Sweat Memorial 
Art Museum, Portland, Me. 

PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART—Annuval Spring 
Exhibition at Sweat Memorial Art Museum; 








March 1-27; closing date, Feb. 19, Address: 
Oliver P. T. Wish, Secretary, Portland Society 


of Art. 
New York, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE—46th Annual Exhi- 
bition at Grand Central Palace, Lexington Ave. 
and 46th St.; April 18-25; closing date for en- 
tries, March 16. Numerous prizes. Address: Ar- 
chitectural League, 115 East 40th St. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—106th An- 
nual Exhibition at American Fine Arts Galleries; 
closing date for entries, Mar. 6. Address: Sec- 
retary, Charles C. Curran, 215 West 57th St. 


Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI MUSEUM ASS’N—37th ‘Annual of 
American Art; June 1-30; closing date, May 17. 
Address: Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati 
Museum, Cincinnati, O. 


Cleveland, O. 

CLEVELAND ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN— 
13th Annual Exhibition at Cleveland Museum of 
Art; Apr. 29-June 7. Address: I. T. Frary, Pub- 
licity Secretary, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleve- 
land, O. Station E. 


Toledo, O. 7 
TOLEDO MUSEUM—13th Annual Exhibition of 
the Toledo Federation of Art Societies; April 
5-26; closing date not announced. Address: To- 
ledo Museum, Monroe St. at Scotwood Ave. 


Seattle, Wash. 

NORTHWEST PRINT MAKERS—3rd Annual in 
Henry Gallery, University of Wash.; April 5-30; 
closing date, April 1. Address: Mrs. Halley 
Savery, University of Wash., Seattle. : 
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The New 


‘““NEOGRAPH”’ 
ETCHING PRESS 


For Printing from Metal or Celluloid Plates 
Linoleum Cuts (Mounted or Unmounted), Wood 
Cuts, Bromoils. 


The Press for Every Printing Purpose. 
Does work of Higher Priced presses 


Accommodates Paper up te !i'/2 inches wide. 


Strongly Built, Heavily Geared, Portable, Light- 
weight (32 tbs.). 


Price $32.00 F. O. B. New York 
Write for Descriptive Circular 


The Palette Art Co. 


327 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
(Below 33rd St.) 


a Ait title ti tt i te ie 


VARIETY* 


Artists’ Materials of reputation 
and' world-wide fame. Our ex- 
tensive selection of art materials 
includes, for instance, over 100 
varied qualities and surfaces of 
canvas. 


*It is convenient and economical to 
buy direct from the only firm devoted 
exclusively to the sale of artists’ 
materials. 

“Write, phone or pay us a visit’ 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 


*Artists’ MATERIALS EXCLUSIVELY 
123 W. 68th St. New York City 

















INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT r : 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





CHAIRMAN: 
F. Barrarp WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR: 
Witrorp S. Conrow 
154 West 57th St., New York City 


TREASURER: 
Gorpon H. Grant 
137 East 66th St., New York City 





OBJECT: To promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. : 


ProFgessionaAL Memousrs, in every field of the visual arts— 
anp AssociaTs ProrgssionaAL Members, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and 
those in art work in museums and educational institutions. 
MBERS, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 
Oj the Dues, $1.00 goes to the Organized Regional Chapters of the district in which 
a member resides. 


Lay Mg 


DUES,$3.00 a year, 


including subscrip- 
tion to Tug Art 
Dicgsr. 


DUES,$5.00 a year, 
including Tae Art 
Dicgst. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states 





LECTURE COURSE IN THE ARTIST 
PAINTER’S CRAFTSMANSHIP BEGINS 


On Thursday evening, Feb. 5, Professor Mar- 
tin Fischer of the University of Cincinnati 
was presented, in a lecture hall at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, to the group of artists 
who had enrolled for the course. The National 
Secretary of the League spoke on’ behalf of 
Professor Bossange, dean of the Fine Arts Col- 
lege, New York University, and of Mr. Walter 
Beck, National Chairman of the League’s Tech- 
nical Committee, to whose vision and initiative 
these lectures are due. It was pointed out that 
the event marked the beginning of a serious 
effort to spread among artist-painters through- 
out the country dependable and impartial in- 
formation -about the materials they use, with 
the object that permanence -of paintings in 
all mediums may be assured. In the.days when 
the apprentice system prevailed, the young ap- 
prentice acquired such knowledge from the 
master painter to whom he-was bound. In 
modern times, when artists came to consider 
painting a profession, aesthetic instruction has 
replaced, for the painter, instruction in technic. 
Too few artists today think of themselves as 
very skillful workmen, that is craftsmen. Paint- 
ers are not forced today to learn their metier. 
But little instruction is given in our schools of 
art on materials and technical processes. The 
artist-painter is abandoned to himself. 

Mr. Louis Hautecoeur, director of the Luxem- 
bourg Museum, Paris, remarks in his recently 
published book, “Considerations sur I’ Art 
d’aujourdhui.” how highly important it is that 
instruction in technic should be revived. On 
page 69 he remarks: “I have under my eyes the 
catalogue of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. I see 
listed -cqurses in drawing, in anatomy, in history, 
in literature, in aesthetics, in perspective, in 
decorative composition. I do not see a course 
where pupils are taught how to prepare a canvas, 
what are permanent colors, and possible com- 
binations of them, and what siccatifs and var- 


A Pirate Show 


One of the most extraordinary art exhibits 
ever held in New York is the display of original 
and stolen desighs being held until March 1 at 
the Art Center by the League for the Suppres- 
sion of Design Piracy. Its purpose is to make 
propaganda for the Vestal Bill for the protec- 
tion of designs, which has already been passed 
by the House of Representatives and is now 
under discussion in the Senate Patents Commit- 
tee. 

There are many firms which do not support 
research departments and corps of designers 
but make a practice of copying the designs used 
by firms which spend large sums for them. This 
exhibition proves to the public how widespread 
is the practice of piracy, and demonstrates the 
necessity of legislation. 

The United States is practically the only im- 
portant nation which does not protect its ar- 
tists by law. At present there is no way of 
Preventing the piracy of design. The League 
for the Suppression of Design Piracy seeks not 


nishes to use. . . . The students of the Beaux- 
Arts are not taught their trade, and this is a 
ptime requisite of art.” 

-So in yet another field your League is attempt- 
ing to serve art in America. 

Professor Fischer’s two lectures, Feb. 5 and 6, 
aroused genuine enthusiasm among those who 
assisted. Careful notes are being taken so that 
the essential facts may be made known as soon 
as possible to artist-painters through the 
League’s Regional Chapters. 


REGIONAL CHAPTERS 


Mr. George Pearse Ennis, national chairman 
of the Regional Chapters Committee, will con- 
tribute to the next issue of this Department a 
complete list of existing Regional Chapters with 
their officers and their addresses. 


COPYRIGHT BILLS 


There is high probability that the Vestal Gen- 
eral Copyright Bill and the Vestal Design Copy- 
right Bill will come up before the Senate at this 
session for discussion and vote. 

The chief opposition of the former comes from 
the radio interests, who are trying to have an 
amendment made that copyright shall not be 
effective until three months after the registra- 
tion of a copyright. As the New York Herald- 
Tribune remarks in a recent editorial, this would 
make our radio broadcasters pirates of the air, 
with a legalized open season of three months 
when they would be free to broadcast anything 
new even though copyrighted, and without pay- 
ment of any royalties whatsoever. This must not 
be permitted. 

Every letter to a United States senator pro- 
testing against such an amendment and advocat- 
ing the prompt passage of both copyright bills 
will carry weight. The League urges all to write 
such letters to their senators, and to do it at 
once. 

The passage of these copyright bills is of im- 
mense importance to the future prosperity of 
every creative artist in America. 


only to protect artists creating designs, and the 
manufacturers who use designs, but also to 
foster American art. 

On view at the Art Center are original and 
pirated versions of toys, shoes, house plans, 
lighting fixtures, furniture, lamps, textiles, fab- 
rics, lace, wall paper, dresses, and designs for 
store fronts. 


The Kat’s Golden Jubilee 


“The Fifteenth Annual Skelter of the Kit Kat 
Club” will be held at the Hotel Plaza on the 
night of Feb. 27. Victor Perard, vice-president, 
has decorated the annual circular (whose ap- 
pearance is an event) with a gay design of red 
and gold, the colors to be worn at the ball. 
“Music by the Don Avion Orchestra!” “Danc- 
ing until dawn!” “Unusual features!” These 
are some of the promises. 

The Kit Kat Club is an educational or- 
ganization, established 50 years ago by a group 
of artists, and the annual ball helps pay the 
expenses of the club’s traditional work. 
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“CAMBRIDGE”’ 
COLORS 


(Made in England) 


Brilliant and Permanent 





WRITE FOR REVISED PRICE LIST NO. 2 
VvvVvVv 


THE ARTISTS’ BRUSH AND 
COLOR CORPORATION 


136-140 Sullivan St. 
NEW YORK 





‘No our etching presses are NOT 
expensive.” 


An all metal press. 12” wide, 
with double steel rollers, steel 
bed, two wool blankets, as low 
as $32.50. 

Our assortment of presses and 
materials is the largest in 
America. 


Write for illustrated catala 
of etching requisites. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 


40 East 43rd St. 140 West 57th St. 
140 Sullivan St. 
NEW YORK 


63 years of leadership 





EMBOSSED 
METAL WORK 


Write for 
General 
Price List E 


Order 
a Set Today? 


This method of embossing can be done by a 
first year student. Yet professionals can obtain 
practical results in copy or creative work. 

Tools: The Tif Metal Sets contain four Tif en- 
graving pens; thin and thick rounds, used for 
lines of even thickness; narrow and broad flat 
for accentuation of lines. PRICE $1.50. 


Erwin M. Riebe Co. 
Manufacturers, Importers 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 

159 E. 60th St. 49 E. 9th St. 


New York City 
Factory, Queensbere, N. Y. 


Est. 1900 Plaza 3457 


J. GREENWALD, INc. 
940 3rd Ave., at 57th St., N. Y. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURES FRAMED 


All Work on Premises 


QuaKkKER City Art SuPPLY 
CoMPANY 


Artists’ Materials 


N. E. Cor. 10th and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
profession! artists through Tue Art Dicest. 
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“A Pot of Fern,” by Raymond §. 
Simboli, First Honor and $150 Prize. 


+ 


For several years the annual exhibition of the 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh has been stead- 
ily growing in importance, drawing more and 
more of the outstanding work by artists of that 

n, This year’s exhibition, the 25th in the 

ries, now hanging on the walls of the Car- 

negie Institute, is no exception to the general 

high standard and has been well received by 
critics and laymen. 

Mildred Floyd Schmertz was awarded the 


Wealth and Guelph 


By its acquisition of three more pieces of 
the Guelph Treasure—the world famous collec- 
tion of medieval art brought to America last 
year by an art syndicate—the Cleveland Mu- 
seum now possesses a group of art objects which 
must henceforth be rated by writers on the sub- 
ject with those in the Cluny Museum, the 
Louvre, the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
other great institutions of Europe. Cleveland’s 
mew treasures are the Gertrudis altar and the 
two Gertrudis crosses, which together formed 
one of the superlative features of the Guelph col- 
lection. These added to the six purchased last 
Summer give the museum a total of nine out- 
standing units from the treasure. 

The purchase was made possible through the 
aid of the John Huntington Art and Poly- 
technic Trust and the J. H. Wade Fund, to- 
gether with a gift from Mrs. E. B. Greene, pro- 
viding a striking illustration of the far reaching 
benefits derived by a community from wise 
bequests of American-made wealth. Although 
no price was made public, the objects had for- 
merly been valued at $300,000, according to Jul- 
ius F. Goldschmidt of the Goldschmidt Galler- 
ies of New York and Berlin, representatives of 
the syndicate. 

The three Gertrudis pieces were made at 
Brunswick about the middle of the XI century 
for the Countess Gertrude, daughter of Count 
Dietrick III of Holland. She presented one of 
the crosses to the Cathedral of Brunswick in 
memory of her husband, Count Liidolf of Bruns- 
wick, who died in 1038. Because of their asso- 
ciation with an historical personage, these pieces 
can be definitely dated about the year 1040. 





Haig Transmogrified 


Bowing to the demands of the “man in the 
street,” A. F. Hardiman, the sculptor whose 
model for a memorial statue of the British 
would war commander, Earl Haig, caused such 
controversy in London about a year ago, has 
consented to make suggested modifications. It 








“Family Group,” by Mildred Floyd Schmertz. Carnegie 


Institute Prize ($250). 


Carnegie Institute prize of $250 for the best 
group of three or more oils, one of her winning 
canvases being “Family Group.” Other prizes: 
First honor and prize award of $150, Raymond 
S. Simboli, “A Pot of Fern”; second honor 
and prize award of $100, Joseph Meyer, “My 
First Lesson”; Art. Society of Pittsburgh prize 
($100) for portrait or head, Louise Pershing, 
“Mrs. Little”; third honor and prize award of 
$50, John Kucera, “Golden Rod”; Euphemia 


is understood that the advisory committee of 
five art authorities, which objected so strongly 
to the first model because the horse was not 
“lifelike” and the warrior not true to his photo- 
graph, has unanimously approved the revised 
model. 

“Points” the committee suggested were: 
Length of horse’s neck and vertical line of chest 
and neck; length of tail and concordance of tail 
with man; weathering up of the ground to make 
hoofs*more visible; the base which appeared 
less. satisfactory. than the statue.. The: artist 
surrendered on all of them. 

Mr. Lansbury, Commissioner of Public Works, 
who preferred the first statue, stated: “My con- 
viction is that with the criticisms of the com- 
mittee Mr. Hardiman will produce something 
everybody will think very good.” 


America’s “Douanier” 


John Kane, Pittsburgh house painter, has be- 
come a “best seller.” The Modern Museum, 
New York, invited a group of his pictures for 
its recent American exhibition, and three sales 
were made: “Homestead” to Mrs. John. D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.; “Coleman Hollow”. to, Prof. 
John Dewey, and “Along the Susquehanna” to 
Mrs. Maximilien Elsner. And so America’s own 
version of the “Douanier” Rousseau, gets the 
money while he is alive. 

Kane, born in Scotland of Irish parents in 
1880, sprang suddenly to fame in 1927 when 
one of his quaint and meticulous pictures was 
accepted by the Carnegie International. The 
next year one of them won first. prize at the 
Pittsburgh artists’ annual. He lives with his wife 
in a single room in the extremely proletarian 
“Strip” section of Pittsburgh. 


Clarke Art at Auction 


The famous collection of early American por- 
traits owned by the late Thomas B. Clarke is 
to be sold at auction. The group, which includes 
more than 170 examples, is now on exhibition at 
the Pennsylvania Museum. 


Many Prizes Awarded at Pittsburgh’s Twenty-Fifth Annual Show 


“My First Lesson,” by Joseph Meyer. 
Second Honor and $100 Prize. 


Bakewell prize ($50) for figure painting, Wil- 
liam R. Shulgold, “Nude”; drawing or print 
prize ($50), Samuel Baer Filner, “Myself”; 
Pittsburgh School of Design for Women alum- 
nae prize ($25) for painting by woman member 
of A. A. of P., Muriel Ward, “Still Life”; Ca- 
milla Robb: Russell Memorial prize ($25) for 
water color, Dr. W. J. Holland, “Saddle Moun- 
tain near Monterey.” 


The Stormy Petrel 


The “stormy petrel” of art, Jacob Epstein, 
who winged across the Atlantic from New York 
to London, is enjoying himself in the midst of 
another hurricane. This time it looks almost 
like a typhoon. His “Genesis,” a huge marble 
carving, which he considers the most important 
work he has ever done, is now on view at the 
Leicester Galleries (Messrs. Ernest Brown and 
Phillips), in. London, and a pictorial newspaper 
set the storm boiling by reproducing only the 
head of the statue with the comment, “Taste 


forbids showing more.” Cable dispatches ~tell a 


this much, but Epstein himself scribbled on a 
printed invitation to Tue Art Dicesr, “Will 
send photograph this Feliruary early.” So the 
readers of Tue Art Dicest, which does not 
consider that it has the right to censor the art 
news: of the world, have something to look for- 
ward to. 

Epstein-is_quoted as saying that “Genesis” 
represents the birth of mankind. Dispatches 
describe it as presenting a woman with “heavy, 
brooding Mongolian features.” _The sculptor 
says he has had it in mind for 20 years. 

Epstein has been a top-notcher in news for 
many years. His “Oscar Wilde” in Paris was 
called “indecent,” and attempts were made 
to disfigure it. His “Rima,” created as a memo- 
rial to W. H. Hudson in Hype Park (Rima of 
“Green Mansions”), unveiled by Stanley Bald- 
win in 1925, was denounced as a “superstitious, 
brutal-looking figure with a queer anatomy.” 
“Day,” which together with “Night” was carved 
for the facade of the Underground Railway 
Building in London, was attacked with even 
more bitterness. Two holes discovered in the 
statue were made by bullets it is declared. 

At the time of the Rima controversy Epstein 
was quoted as saying: “I am content with my 
own approval of my work and don’t seek the 
approval of others.” 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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